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ON THE GRIPSHOLM 


Board of Foreign Missions Notified of China 
Missionaries Repatriation 


Tur Board of Foreign Missions of the United Lutheran Church has 
received an official letter and press release from the Department of State, 
Washington, which read in part as follows: 

“In connection with the second exchange of nationals between the 
United States and the other American republics and Canada on the one 
hand and Japan and certain Japanese controlled territories in the Far East 
on the other, the Department has been notified through official channels that 
Erva Moody, Lydia Frances Reich, Mae Leone Rohlfs, Catherine A. Stire- 
walt, Mary Clara Sullivan, are included in the passenger list of persons who 
embarked on the Japanese exchange vessel to proceed from the Far East to 
Mor-Mugao in Portuguese India, the port of exchange. From there the per- 
sons exchanged will travel to New York on the motorship Gripsholm, which 
is expected to reach New York about December 2.” 

Telegrams and mail may be sent if addressed in the following manner: 
John Jones, Repatriate on M. S. Gripsholm. Telegrams, if sent on or before 
October 28, care of American Consul, Port Elizabeth, Union of South Africa. 
If sent on or before November 10, care of American Embassy, Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil. Air mail letters, if sent on or before November 1, care of American 
Embassy, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 


“While permission cannot be given to anyone to go onto the pier at New 
York to meet relatives when the vessel arrives there, it is probable that the 
American Red Cross and unofficial organizations especially concerned with 
Philippine and Far Eastern matters may set up offices near the pier to trans- 
mit messages from next-of-kin and friends to the repatriates as they leave 
the M. S. Gripsholm after its arrival.” 

(Signed) Grorcrt Dracn, Sec’y. 


WHEN DAY 1S DONE 


By G. Luther Weibel, Trenton, N. J. 


WHEN day is done, and shades of evening fall, 
The calm and peace that hover over all 

Sink very deep within this soul of mine, 

And make me think of things that are divine. 


Then war and tumult seem so far away, 
No fear nor terror doth my soul dismay; 
A crown of glory gilds the western sky, 

I feel that God Himself is very nigh. 


I muse upon the things that are above, 

The grace and mercy of the God of love, 

His tender hand that guided through the day, 
And kept me lest I wander from the way. 


With grateful heart I seek His Holy Word, 
And read the sweetest story ever heard; 
Of Love which sent His only Son, 

That by His death salvation might be won. 


One holy hour thus in His presence spent 
Brings to my heart the feeling of content; 

I know that God both lives and cares for me, 
For everywhere His goodness I can see. 


Henry F. Schricker 


Governor of Indiana 


whose cordial acceptance of invita- 
tions to speak at special occasions in 
Lutheran churches and conferences 
has endeared himself to his fellow 
Lutheran citizens. He was the guest | 
of honor at Valparaiso, Ind., on Oc- 
tober 8 when Lutheran educators | 
met in a Wartime Conference of Lu- 
theran College Faculties. 

Governor Schricker was born 1883 
in North Judson, Ind., where his 
parents were active members of the © 
Lutheran Church (Missouri Synod). 
In his youth he was taught sacred 
music and was thus able to serve as 
organist and choirmaster. He still 
finds recreation in his home through 
this art. 

Educated in the public schools of 
Judson and possessed of an insatiable — 
appetite for information, he comple- 
mented the studies required for ad- 
mission to the practice of law in 
Indiana with a wide range of read- 
ing. 

Management of a “small town” 
bank was an opportunity that he ac- 
cepted at the age of twenty-three, 
Soon thereafter, at the behest of po- 
litical activities in which he had 
actively engaged he became the 
owner and editor of a county paper. 
Thence he was carried into more im- 
portant political places in his county 
and state by the confidence earned 
by him. 

His election to the highest office in 
Indiana followed membership in the 
Indiana legislature, and a term as 
Lieutenant Governor. His ideals as 
a Christian citizen, maintained by 
his active interest in the churches, 
were assets recognized by the voters 
of his commonwealth. 
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The World in Her Arms 


Wuite Mr. Jones in his picture for this page has not had a particular 
trio in mind, he did have the suggestive background of an actual incident 
which the editor described to him. The occurrence was observed at the 
intersection of two busy traffic routes when a young woman carrying her 
infant and protected by her husband made the crossing. The primary 
absorption of the mother in her babe, the confident, almost challenging 
pose of the man and the interruption of travel were strikingly obvious. 
The world stood still as the child passed. 

There is fruitful propriety in meditation upon such inspirings displays 
of the basic affection that centers most visibly upon an infant. Thereby 
are linked together the noblest qualities of our being. When the over-lay 
of tradition and culture is rubbed off by the friction of hard circumstances 
and when the heart-centered affections of our nature are called into 
action, then just ordinary men and women reveal the valuation at which 
they appraise the family circle. Then one hears that soldiers and refugees 
seek news of “Pop” and “Mom.” Then wanderers acknowledge the desire 
to visit the old homestead and to be welcomed as they were in childhood. 

It is thereby that mothers and fathers find a return to them of the 
parental love they poured into the lives of their babes. That care and 
affection, the glow of which one can see on the faces of young parents as 
they proudly carry their babies to be admired, is the nearest reality to 
the Shekinah, the crown of glory, which Middle Age painters placed 
around the heads of the saints. But in those sacred pictures, the halo is 
painted on the figure. The reality is from within fathers and mothers and 
it is seen through media of perception that are spiritual rather than 
intellectual. 


THE CHURCH 


INTHE news.......- 4, G Elson Kup 


Church revives in Russia 


Now that the Russian Orthodox 
Church has received the blessing of 
Joseph Stalin, it is planning a rapid 
revival of its strength, according to 
current reports, 

People in this country seem a lit- 
tle uncertain as to how much con- 
fidence to put in 
the sudden move 
by which the Rus- 
sian government 
has allowed the 
church to reor- 
ganize. Russians, 
i\ however, are not 
hesitating about 
their course of action. 

They have started publication of a 
religious periodical, the Journal of 
the Moscow Patriarchate, the first 
paper of its kind sanctioned in Rus- 
sia-since the revolution. Theological 
courses for the training of future 
priests are being organized, reports 
the Russian Orthodox Bishop Fotii, 
of Kuban Krasnador, in a statement 
given in Stockholm to Religious 
News Service. A series of theological 
works is in preparation, says the 
bishop. 


Patriarch Sergius, whose serch 


as primate of the church in Russia 
has been allowed by the government, 
is not an ecclesiastical “stooge,” 
states William Melish in the Church- 
man. He has “provided cautious, 
courageous, exceedingly patient lead- 
ership in what has been one of the 
great crises of Christian experience 
—the adaptation of the church to a 
new mutation in social biology.” 

The Archbishop of York made a 
hurried trip to Moscow to visit the 
newly elected Patriarch, and ex- 
pressed the good will of the Church 
of England toward the Russians. The 
Episcopal Church in convention in 
Cleveland early this month issued 
fraternal greetings to the brethren 
in Russia. 


Skeptical of Stalin 


Ir is the guess of those inclined to 
be doubters that the Russian govern- 
ment will keep rather firm control 
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over the church, as it did in cen- 
turies past. The Orthodox Church is 
starting off with words of respect 
and deference toward its old enemy, 
Stalin. 

“Profoundly moved by the sym- 
pathetic attitude of our country’s 
leader, head of the Soviet govern- 
ment, J. V. Stalin, toward the needs 
of the Russian Orthodox Church and 
the modest work which we, its hum- 
ble servants, are doing ... ” is the 
way in which the council of bishops 
worded their message pledging sup- 
port to their country in the war. 

“The Russian Orthodox Church 
appeals to Christians the world over 
to unite closely, fraternally, cordially 
and mightily in the name of Christ 
for the final victory over the com- 
mon foe,” the message stated. 

Commonweal, Roman Catholic 
publication, speaks of the “terrible 
abuses and injustices” to which sub- 
mission of the church to the state 
can lead. However, says Common- 
weal, “bad as it may be, a Church 
subservient to the State remains a 
Christian Church and continues to 
teach those elements of Christian 


faith which lie at the heart of every- 


thing we hold sacred.” Such a church 
is far less evil than “an officially 
atheist state attempting to root out 
all religion.” 


When the chaplains come back 


THERE will be places for the chap- 
lains in congregations at home, as 
soon as they return from their duties 
with the armed forces, the Episcopal 
Church assured its men in a state- 
ment made at the Cleveland conven- 
tion. 

“The Church will do all in its 
power to restore them to the civilian 
ministry of the Church and will 
continue its efforts until all men are 
placed in positions commensurate 
with their ability,” the convention 
asserted. 


Unity proposals 

EpiscopaLians at the Cleveland 
convention adopted a compromise 
settlement of the “Union with Pres- 


byterians” proposal. They will con- 
tinue their “Joint Commission on 


Approaches to Unity” with “such * 


changes in membership as may seem 
advisable.” The minority report on 
unity with the Presbyterians pro- 
posed that the entire commission be 
replaced. 

The commission is instructed to 
“continue its negotiations . . . look- 
ing toward organic union of the two 
bodies and to continue or initiate 
similar conversations with other 
Christian bodies.” 


Work with war prisoners 


A SwenpisH Lutheran clergyman, 
the Rev. Eric Wenngren, will soon 
arrive in this country to visit Ger- 
man prisoner-of-war camps in the 
United States and Canada, reports 
Religious» News Service. His visit 
has been arranged through the Com- 
mission on Aliens and Prisoners-of- 
War, jointly constituted by the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches and the 
Home Missions Council. 

The Swedish clergyman will 
preach and administer the sacrament 
to German prisoners at the request 
of camp chaplains. Prisoners are be- 
ing ministered to by’ (1) a fellow- 
internee (clergyman, missionary, or 
theological student); (2) the regular 
army chaplain assigned to the camp 
guard, provided he can meet the 
language requirements; (3) supple- 
mentary chaplaincy service fur- 
nished by visiting priests or min- 


isters at the request of the chaplain _ 


in charge. 
At the first national convention of 
the Lutheran Women’s Missionary 


League of the Missouri Synod, it was . 


decided to help in providing German 
Bibles, hymn books, and other re- 


-ligious literature to prisoners in this 


country. 

“The receptivity of the prisoners 
to the Gospel is gratifying,” stated 
the Rev. Lawrence B. Meyer of St. 
Louis. “In many instances, these 
German soldiers. were deprived of 
the Gospel of Christ in their home 
country and now are desirous of re- 
ceiving it.” 
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IN THE WORLD'S EVE 


Something That is not current 
news, but which once made news 
and might well make it again, ap- 
pears as an editorial in a recent 
issue of The Saturday Review, New 
York. It is an appeal to the Amer- 
ican public of his day (the year 
1765) by John Adams. Ponder over 
this excerpt: “Let the pulpit resound 
with the doctrines and sentiments of 
religious liberty. Let us hear the 
danger of thraldom to our con- 
sciences from ignorance, extreme 
poverty, and dependence; in short, 
from civil and political slavery. Let 
us see delineated before us the true 
-map of man. Let us hear the dignity 
of his nature, and the noble rank he 
holds among the works of God—that 


consenting to slavery is a sacrilegious 


breach of trust, as offensive in the 
sight of God as it is derogatory from 
our own honor or interest or happi- 
ness—and that God Almighty has 
promulgated from heaven liberty, 
peace and goodwill to man!” Surely 
this has immediate and significant 
value for the church of today; per- 
haps less for the pulpit than for the 
informal contacts by members in 
homes and at meetings. 


The London Evening Standard 


’ tells an attractive story of how a 


London stonemason capitalized on 
calamity, and thereby is doing his bit 
for others. Sidney Bysouth, sixty- 
eight years old and for forty-eight 
years a stoneworker, conceived the 
idea of taking pieces of the rubble 
left by the blitzing of the House of 
Parliament (May 10 and 11, 1941) 
and carving the fragments of stone 


‘that housed makers of history 


through many years. With twelve 
‘other stonemasons he began the 
-making of book ends, garden 
troughs, ash trays, tobacco jars, etc. 
These were designed by well-known 
artists who gave their time and skill 


_ willingly because the articles were 


to be sold for the benefit of the Red 
Cross. The project was so great a 
success that the Red Cross gained 
$6,000 in a few months. Something 
of the same kind of triumph over 
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disaster was achieved independently 
when Sir Henry Morris-Jones, M. P. 
for Denbigh (according to the Chil- 
dren’s Newspaper), gathered 26 frag- 
ments of the stained-glass windows 
of the same historic building and pre- 
sented them to the Memorial Insti- 
tute at Glyn Ceiriog, Wales. The 
fragments were suitably assembled, 
framed, and carried the inscription: 
“Fragments of stained glass from 
windows of the House of Commons, 
Westminster, bombed and shattered 
on the night of May 10, 1941. They 
are placed here as an enduring re- 
minder of the determined efforts of 
the Germans to destroy ‘the Mother 
of Parliaments’—the creation of the 
Welsh Queen Elizabeth.” 


One-crop countries of the western 
hemisphere are rapidly disappearing 
for good (in more senses than one). 
Instance the one-time dependence of 
Nicaragua on bananas, Brazil upon 
coffee, Cuba upon sugar. When trade 
was good they apparently prospered, 
but the bulk of the population half- 
starved because of the lack of food, 
much of which had to be imported 
from Europe. As -debtor govern- 
ments they had not enough to go 
around. In 1940 the U. S. A. took 
over the supply problem because 
Europe was involved in war. In 1942 
that provision began to fail because 
we too were at war; the submarine 
blitz and the need of ships to carry 
troops, munitions and supplies to our 
allies; the growing shortage of. our 
own supplies—all meant a serious 
food depletion for these one-crop na- 
tions. When it was discovered that 
these and other Latin American 
countries could supply us with crit- 
ical materials cut off by the enemy 
conquest of the Far East, ways were 
found to get food to them from our 
country, but that soon meant a grow- 
ing shortage for us—one that with 
the Lend-Lease largess has made us 
increasingly food conscious. Since 
the Rio de Janeiro conference in 
1942, the present improvement of 
the food situation in the one-crop 
lands has come about through the 
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good offices of our Institute of Inter- 
American Affairs. Supplied with 
agricultural machinery, poultry, cat- 
tle, seeds, technical guidance, and 
ocular proof on demonstration farms, 
these poverty-stricken countries are 
not only learning to feed themselves, 
but to supply others with varieties of 
food, and set up a mutual exchange. 
Brazil is exporting thousands of tons 
of rice, and the people have gone all 
out for Victory gardens; Cuba is 
sending grains, vegetables, and dairy 
products to the rest of the Caribbean 
islands; Haiti has put 17,000 people 
to work; El Salvador is supplying 
food for the Canal Zone troops and 
workers; Bolivia is experimenting 
with high-altitude types of wheat; 
Honduras is growing its own vege- 
tables. It is no small thing that eco- 
nomic independence is giving some 
of these countries an enlarged sense 
of self-respect. 


Undoubtedly China stands pre- 
eminent among the sufferers from 
totalitarian aggression and fury. If 
hatred should dwell among them, 
extreme and cruel, no one could 
wonder or protest. Yet the finest ex- 
pressions of forbearance and pa- 
tience toward enemies have come to 
us from China’s leaders, especially 
from its new Generalissimo-Pres- 
ident and his wife. A later expres- 
sion in our own land, voiced at the 
1943 Lake Tahoe (Calif.) Chinese 
Christian Youth Conference, in- 
dicates that this spirit of forbearance 
is racial, and suggests that it might 
be copied by others, ourselves in- 
cluded. At this Youth Conference 
those in attendance took notice of 
the growing propaganda of racial 
hatred and discrimination against 
loyal Japanese-Americans, and ex- 
pressed their opposition in formal 
resolutions, concluding: “Be it re- 
solved that we, the Chinese Youth of 
the Lake Tahoe Christian Confer- 
ence, in consonance with the senti- 
ments of Madame Chiang Kai-shek 
as expressed in her speech, “No 
Hatred Toward the Japanese Peo- 
ple,” condemn such activities. 


~ A New Day for Evangelism 


By HEIBY W. UNGERER 


Most of us do not yet realize that today everything in this world is in 
a state of change. Great changes are in store for us everywhere—politically, 
socially, economically and spiritually. We Christian folk, of course, are alone 
responsible under God for the spiritual changes. The struggle between the 
east and the west, between the races, between the colors, between ideologies, 
between philosophies of life and of state, are all of the utmost importance, 
but they all hinge on the outcome of the struggle that is taking place in the 
soul of mankind. The war that is being fought there is far more determina- 


tive of the future than the war in Europe or in the Pacific. 


In the light of all these changes, 
this article is written to stimulate 
your thinking as to what changes 
might be in the offing in the field of 
evangelism by way of new ap- 
proaches, new factors and possible 
new mechanics. I see certain trends 
and developments and certain new 
factors and new groupings. I seem 
to see a need for greater emphasis 
upon group evangelism. I am not 
too clear about just how this should 
work out, but we should certainly be 
interesting larger numbers from the 
outside in the church’s program of 
Christian citizenship in order to give 
the nation the rank and file backing 
for that spiritual leadership which 
we all desire to have our nation as- 
sume in world affairs. It would seem 
that we could almost rely upon in- 
dividual spiritual growth following 
in due course from within. Think 
with me then briefly as follows: 

Yes indeed—involved in thié 
welter of change in the everyday 
world is man’s spiritual status. There 
the world is beginning to discern 
that the various political formulae 
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of balance of power and appease- 
ment and what-not, and all the eco- 
nomic philosophies of the ages have 
failed, and that there is nothing new 
left to experiment with except the 
Christian way of life for people and 
nations. Yet this better way will 
not work itself. Certain things have 
been happening of late without our 
being responsible for them. Myriads 
of men are living in the very face of 
death. This does things tg men. 
Others are living in the presence of 
miracles, and they are beginning to 
understand them. Prayer has become 
very real and practical to hundreds 
of hardboiled souls who before never 
even heard the word. Never has 
there been such global suffering on 
the part of millions of innocent souls. 
In many places life has been reduced 
to such an extent that all that is left 


‘is God and man, and in the sim- 


plicity of elemental life God always 
has a greater chance. Indeed, the 
stage is all set for stupendous changes 
and we dare only believe that these 
changes will be Godward. 


Heiby W. Ungerer, Esq., 
Deeply Interested in Evangelism 


PROMPTLY GIVEN ATTENTION 


There are certain factors of real 
promise before us. One is the new 
consciousness of a Christian com- 
munity in the world, a one-ness that 
never before existed. In every cor- 
ner of the globe hardboiled hearts 
have been softened and gladdened 
by what they have seen and experi- 
enced as the fruitage of Christian 
missions. Mr. Willkie sees world 
happenings and hundreds of local 
incidents as the first apparent fruit- 
age of Christian World Missions. He 
realizes now—and the world is be- 
ginning to see—that what makes the 
times ripe for “one world” and a 
League of Nations and a_ better 
world, is the foundation laid by the 
Christian church and Christian mis- 
sions. But we are one in one respect 
only, and that is in our loyalty to 
Jesus Christ. The host of Christian 
believers everywhere have given so 
far the strongest testimony of their 
faith that has yet come from any 
group the world over. The stand of 
the Norwegian Lutheran pastors is 
strong evidence of this new con- 
sciousness. 


WAR'S AFTER EFFECTS 


Another factor is the tremendous 
host of disillusioned, war-weary sol- 
diers who have seen life in the raw; 
who have lived in the presence of 
death; who have felt the miraculous 
power of God about them; and who 


ere 


everywhere have seen the futility of — 


all life except in those who follow 
the gleam of the better world pro- 
claimed by Christ. 

These two factors, it seems to me, 
hold great promise for a new day in 


Rey. O. W. Carlson, 
Sec'y for U. L. C. A. Evangelism 
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evangelism, One is the element of 
preparation. The other is the flower- 
ing of a new day. As Jesus needed 
John by way of preparation, so the 
return of this war-weary host of sol- 
diers, with their dissatisfaction with 
things as they are and with their 
thinking organized along lines of 
Christian citizenship, needs to be 
preceded by a period of John’s mes- 
sage of repentance, which in every 
day words means sackcloth and ashes 
for every local community. The home 
front again must be converted. For- 
giveness must dwell within each 
soul. Spirituality must capture the 
mind and imagination of the people. 

In this flowering process these ten 
million soldiers will be the dictators 
of the future of this nation and con- 
sequently of the world. It behooves 
the church, therefore, to take this 
group in hand at once upon their re- 
turn. We must be ready with the 
mechanics in advance. We dare not 
miss the boat in the church’s effort 
to get every service man tied firmly 
into a new church legion of some 
kind and name. After the Civil War 
it was a secular G. A. R. After 
World War I it' was a secular Amer- 
ican Legion. After this war you may 
be sure that social, economic—and 
especially political—advantages will 
be sought through other named sec- 
ular organizations. What the church 
must not fail in is to get every one of 
its service men in a local church 
legion of some kind and do it first. 
Let’s take advantage of this bond of 
unity that will unite these young 
_ men and get them assembled under 
auspices that will encourage them to 
consider the great problems of life 
and of the nation from a Christian 
point of view. 

Here, too, is the spot for the rich- 
est flow of evangelism. These boys 
soon will be accepted leaders. They 
will have had the richest adventures 
of life. They will have had the ex- 
periences that command attention 
and persuade completely. These 
boys must be made to see their po- 
tentiality for leadership and apostle- 
ship. Many will have lived in rough 
surroundings, in camps, or in other 
places where seemingly only the 
devil held sway. They must be led 
to see the meaning of this new force 
and accept the experiences of those 
who have really lived. Here the pas- 
tors have an almost unbelievable re- 
sponsibility—to tie each one of these 
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service men firmly into the church 
and to turn the highest experiences 
of their war lives into the founda- 
tions of a new world beginning with 
a basic change of heart for each 
man, This, then, should make an 
evangelist of each of them. Sergeant 
York of World War I fame was one 
of the most effective evangelists of 
his church. Everyone of these boys 
will have some background that will 
help to make him such a power, Here 
are the potential evangelists of six 


months, a year, or two years hence. 
But the other factor of prepara- 
tion is with us presently and must 
needs be our program until that day 
of peace arrives. In this program I 
would place the emphasis upon an 
altogether new note. Heretofore we 
have been pleading with our pros- 
pect for church membership on the 
basis of the good that will come to 
him if he will pledge his allegiance 
anew to the church and its work. 
(Concluded on page 15) 


Adventuring in Christian Growth 


By ARTHUR H. GETZ 


Ong of the primary functions of the Christian Church is to lead men to 
growth in grace and Christian living. Every organization of the Church 
should make its contribution to the attainment of this goal. Unless the 
various auxiliaries and organizations of a congregation make a positive con- 
tribution to Christian growth, they can hardly justify their existence. 

The Brotherhood of the United Lutheran Church is entirely aware of 
these truths, and therefore has selected as the theme of its 1944 topic studies: 
“Roads to Growth.” Under this general heading there will be discussed 
some of the roads which men might travel to attain Christian growth. 
Activities and procedures which can bring Christian growth to both the 


individual member of the Brotherhood 
and to the Brotherhood as a group will 
be considered. At the same time the 
studies will be related to the Calendar 
of Causes or to some important inter- 
est of the Church. 

In addition to the monthly topic ma- 
terial, which will be prepared by a 
staff member of the Parish and Church 
School Board, there will be a support- 
ing article each month from the pen of 
some other writer. All but two or three 
of these supporting articles will be 
written by outstanding and well-known 
laymen of the Church. The topics and 
their supporting articles will appear 
monthly in the issues of Lutheran Men, 
and will be used by Brotherhoods and 
other men’s groups throughout the 
United Lutheran Church. 


Topics Scheduled for 1944 


January: The Road of a Fresh Start, 
which is to guide Brotherhood men to 
take account of stock, examining them- 
selves as individuals and as an or- 
ganization, and aid them in making 
plans for a fresh start which will be 
more consistent with Christian profes- 
sions. 


February: The Road of Evangelistic 
Effort, which is to help members of the 
Brotherhood to learn the true meaning 
of evangelism; to discover effective 
ways of personal evangelism; and to 
lead members of the Brotherhood to 


take specific steps toward winning 
others for the Kingdom of God. 


March: The Road of Willing Sacrifice, 
suggested by the Lenten season and in- 
tended to aid in discovering the world’s 
need of a sacrificial spirit; to guide in 
looking anew at history’s greatest sac- 
rifice; to examine outcomes of sacrifices 
made by God’s heroes throughout the 
ages; and to lead members of the 
Brotherhood to the determination to 
spend themselves freely in promoting 
the work of the Kingdom. 


April: The Road to Friendly Co- 
operation, which will show the de- 
structiveness of much of the competi- 
tion which characterizes daily life, 
show the value and constructive power 
of co-operation; cultivate the desire to 
practice co-operation in all phases of 
life; and show practical opportunities 
for co-operation in daily living and in 
church activities (including the cause 
stressed by the Church in April, Chris- 
tian Higher Education). 


May: The Road to a World-wide 
Outlook, which is to lead members of 
the Brotherhood to see their Church as 
a world-wide church which ministers 
to men everywhere, and to encourage 
them to put forth efforts to make the 
universal brotherhood of men a prac- 
tical realization. 

(Continued on page 11) 


A National Rural Life Convocation 


By MARTIN SCHROEDER 


WHEN nearly 500 registered delegates, hailing from forty-one states, risk 
the difficulties of present-day travel to meet in convention, the cause for 
which they come must be vital enough to merit such effort, emanating from 
the four corners of this continent. Literally, from Maine to California and 
from Washington to Florida they had come to drink at the fountain that 
would strengthen them as leaders in the much overlooked hinterlands of 


America. 


Something entirely new it was when, under the auspices of the Home 
Missions Council of North America and the Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America, the first “National Convocation on the Church in Town 


and Country” convened in Columbus, 
Ohio, early in September. Though this 
was a “first” as far as the conveners 
were concerned, it was by no means the 
first in its general purpose: The Amer- 
ican Country Life Association has been 
active for decades—in fact, ever since 
Theodore Roosevelt way back in 1909 
called the nation’s attention to this 
blind spot in the public’s eye. A con- 
ference on church and country life was 
held in this very city in 1915, and an- 
other in Washington, D. C., in 1936. 
But all these and several others were 
sponsored by secular agencies; the 
church merely followed where the 
others were leading. This convocation 
was called by agencies of the church in 
which the United Lutheran Church is 
represented. Here, the church was the 
leader, however, with wholehearted co- 
operation on the part of the secular 
groups, including the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. 


Agriculture as a Way of Life 


Though seldom realized by the un- 
initiated, the objective among all thesé 
participating groups is not to improve 
agriculture for its own sake, but to 
point out agriculture as a way of life 
and to carry out God’s plan with man 
in that particular sphere. This puts it 
up squarely to the church to assume 
the leadership in striving for that goal. 
Her prerogative no one can dispute. It 
was well expressed on the cover page 
of THe LutTHErRAN, July 21, 1943, when 
a rural church scene was captioned 
“The Church, True Center of Any 
Community.” Where it fails to be such, 
a vital function is neglected. Non- 
church groups and agencies interested 
in farm life, as they come to this type 
of meeting, are usually prepared to give 
the church full credit and only desire 
to be auxiliaries in the achievement of 
Christian home and community life and 
all that the teachings of the church 
imply. 

Long ago the church lost labor. Let 
us be glad that the farmer still puts his 
hope in the church as the center of his 
entire life. That faith must be honored 
and respected as a precious possession 
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still belonging to the church. The 
“Friends of the Soil,’ an organization 
sponsored by the Fellowship of South- 
ern Churchmen, express the purpose in 
this way, “to lead men to regard the 
earth as holy and man as the steward 
of the Eternal, and to assist the rural 
church to minister to the total life of 
the rural community.” The idea of this 
movement may be summed up in the 
hymn we sing so often, 


“Christ for the world we sing; the 
world to Christ we bring 
With loving zeal; 4 
The poor and them that mourn, the 
faint and overborne, 
Sinsick and sorrow-worn, whom 
Christ doth heal.” 


Reaching the Scattered Unchurched 


Any appraisal of this convention and 
the movement back of it must therefore 
take into consideration the Christo- 
centric mission to reach those of the 
63,000,000 unchurched Americans who 


‘ are too scattered for hearing the gospel 


through the conventional methods of 
evangelization. Though the gathering 
took place while other demands are 
pressing, it was held in good season. 
The accumulation of past defections, 
much noted by an observing laity, and 
the approaching post-war days made it 
imperative to meet for counsel and 
clarification of procedure. When the 
strength of the nation as expressed 
through vital manhood, recast in dif- 
ferent molds of thought and action, re- 
turns to fill again places of peaceful 
pursuit, the church must be prepared. 

Those familiar with the persistent 
unfolding of this grassroots rural 


church movement realize the incentive .- 


which the activities of others have been 
for this present program. Twenty con- 
secutive national conventions on the 
part of the Roman Catholics have been 
so many spurs to Protestants to go and 
do likewise. Their systematic advance 
into rural America during these twenty 
years has been an ever-present stim- 
ulant to similar efforts. This convention 
was an important step in that direction. 


Dr. Schroeder's 
interest, 
experience and 
contacts have 
made him a 
recognized 
authority on 
rural church life 


It was not without significance that the | 
national head of the Catholic rural or- | 
ganization, Msgr. Ligutti, sent a con- 
gratulatory telegram wishing the Prot- | 
estants success in doing their share to | 
Christianize the neglected areas of 
rural America. 

The proceedings, addresses, and con- 
crete results of the convention will be 
published in due time by the Federal 
Council. It should, however, be stated 
that the burden of bringing the rural- 
ites together rested greatly upon the 
shoulders of Dr. Benson Y. Landis, 
secretary of the committee on Town 
and Country of the Federal and Home 
Missions Councils. He in turn was sup- 
ported by denominational rural special- — 
ists. Presiding officer at all meetings ~ 
was the chairman of the above-men- ~ 
tioned committee, Dr. Clifford L. Sam- 
uelson, divisional secretary of Domes- 
tic Missions of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, which body was well repre- 
sented. Mention should be made of the 
great variety of displays by the differ- 
ent denominations. Rural literature 
ranged from simple leaflets to artis- 
tically executed folders and booklets, 
not to mention the ever growing num- 
ber of books on the sarne subject. 


What Are the Results? 


And now, what may such a conven- 
tion be expected to accomplish? First, 
to bring together the leaders in rural 
life to exchange experiences which 
have been helpful. Second, to correct 
the mistakes of the past by eliminating 


denominational competition, the nemesis: 


of church work in the small community. 
Third, to interest the entire church in 
the strategic importance of the country 
church as it is related to the city con- 
gregation, as a feeder. Fourth, to stim- 
ulate a Christian philosophy of rural 
life which will encourage strong per- 
sonalities to devote their lives to the 
service of Christ in the country. Sec- 
tional seminars, round tables, demon- 
strations, and lectures were used to ac- 
complish the end in view. 

If it should be thought that all this 
sounds too simple, and that no good 
will come from the making of or listen- 
ing to speeches, let it be said that here 
were men and women who came in 
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from the school of hard experience on 
-the soil to tell their story. They had 
come from among the sharecroppers of 
the South, the Negroes, Mexicans, and 
poor whites; from Indian reservations; 
from rural Canada; from resettlement 
projects, from the emptied dust-bowl 
and from the crowded West. From 
_ well-established and well-functioning 
rural communities they had also come. 
Though they knew of no problems, they 
were eager to share the fellowship of 
friends of the soil. These were no 
theorists, but practical men and women 
who had gathered what they knew by 
serving, mostly as pioneers in new and 
hitherto untried paths. Such a gather- 
ing of many minds from over an entire 
continent cannot but be of assistance to 
seeking souls in giving greater service 
_ to their Lord and Master in these re- 
gions which call for help. Of special 
interest was the presence of Father 
H. C. Serson, a member of the Society 
of St. John the Evangelist, an Anglican 
order under monastic vows. With other 
brothers of this religious community, 
their special project is the care of small 
and scattered churches in rural On- 
tario which before had been a problem 
to the regular clergy of the Church of 
‘England. The need for their services 
was great. Gratitude was their de- 
served reward. People do know their 
benefactors. 


The Lutheran Church 


is not without question marks back of 
many a rural situation. There comes to 
mind a U. L. C. A. two-point parish 
located centrally in direct line between 
the two churches of an A. L. C. parish. 
The pastor of the latter makes a 140- 
mile round trip to serve the distant 
point, passing both U. L. C. A. churches 
on his way. Just an illustration of an 
awkward situation. Lutherans should 
think of these problems in keeping with 
the measure of unity which is evidenced 
in other joint activities in these latter 
days. It would save men and congrega- 
tions. The Columbus convention showed 
how it might be done. 

What the small community means to 
the Lutheran Church at large was 
vividly described in an editorial para- 
graph appearing in the August issue of 
Ecclesia Plantanda and will give food 
for thought. These are the words: “The 
country and small town churches are 
not dead but functioning, possibly 
somewhat haltingly and ineffectively, 
but still furnishing two-thirds of the 
candidates for the ministry and one-half 
of the Christian leadership of the na- 
tion. All the while the mortality rate 
in the city churches steadily mounts 
and the marvelous unused equipment 
stands as a mute witness to the truth 
that in the Christian economy the sim- 
ple things still confound the wise.” 
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COLONIAL LUTHERANS 


Ecclesiastical Records Dealing with 
Dutch Settlers in New York State to 
Be Made Public 


Tue LUTHERAN is informed by the 
Rey. Dr. Samuel Trexler, president of 
the United Lutheran Synod of New 
York, that the New York Public 
Library in its Literary Bulletin will 
publish a story of Lutheranism in Co- 
lonial’New York. The data for this re- 
lease have been largely obtained from 
records found in New Amsterdam, 
Holland. 

Major credit is given to the Rev. 
Harry J. Kreider, Ph.D., chairman of 
the Committee on Documentary His- 
tory of the United Lutheran Synod of 
New York. Pastor Kreider’s name is 
found on the last sheet of the report. 
“Grateful acknowledgment is expressed 
also to the Rev. Dr. Ellis B. Burgess 
for his interest and encouragement in 
prosecuting the work of the committee 
during his term as president of the 
United Synod of New York.” 

- The earliest date mentioned is 1649. 
In that year the Lutherans in Manhat- 
tan and Albany made their first con- 
certed effort to establish a church of 
their own in the colony of New Neth- 
erlands. ‘It was a long and bitter strug- 
gle, in the face of the rigidly enforced 
religious intolerance of the Dutch Re- 
formed ecclesiastical and civil author- 
ities. By the time tolerance was granted 
under English rule in 1664, the new 
movement had been crushed almost out 
of existence, and its efforts at revival 
were beset with so many discouraging 
factors that it was a century before it 
was firmly established.” 


From Dutch Originals 
In the “Ecclesiastical Records of the 


State of New York” there are published © 


records, the originals of which were 
found among Dutch Reformed docu- 
ments in Holland. The late Rev. John 
Nicum (1851-1909) investigated the 
archives of the Lutheran Church in 
Amsterdam and secured handwritten 
transcripts of about thirty pages of the 
earliest records there, but none of them 
was published. 

The first attempt to get at the entire 
collection was made in 1935 by the 
Committee on Documentary History of 
the United Lutheran Synod of New 
York. A subcommittee, acting under 
the enthusiastic leadership of the late 
Dr. G. L. Kieffer, worked aggressively 
to assemble the documentary material. 
When Dr. Harry Kreider was assigned 
the responsibility of making a complete 
inventory of all existing records for the 
colonial period in American and Euro- 
pean archives and to secure photo- 


graphic reproductions of that which was 
in Europe, he found himself confronted 
with a very difficult task. No funds 
were available for traveling to Holland, 
and correspondence with church au- 
thorities elicited no enthusiasm. 


With Dr. Hart's Aid 


Real progress began in the summer 
of 1937, when Mr. Simon Hart was ap- 
pointed Archivist of the City Archives 
of Amsterdam. A meeting of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Lutheran 
World Convention in that famous city 
was the opportunity for Dr. Abdel Ross 
Wentz to meet Mr. Hart and bring to 
notice a catalogue of records pertaining 
to New York and the agreement of Mr. 
Hart to make photostatic copies of the 
collection. He did a thorough job. The 
collection comprises 414 pages for the 
years 1649-1772. 

Dr. Trexler, Dr. Kreider, and those 
of the United Synod of New York who 
constituted the committee which has 
developed these records are grateful, 
first of all, to Mr. Simon Hart for his 
translation of the Dutch records. It is 
stated at the conclusion of the story 
that “no word has come from him since 
early in 1940, and it is fervently hoped 
that when the present war is over, he 
may be among the living and learn of 
the results of his untiring efforts.” Mr. 
vanLaer, Archivist of the state of New 
York, was able, after his retirement in 
1940, to translate the records, both 
Dutch and German. Close association 
with him by Dr. Kreider was highly 
valued by the latter. The entire collec- 
tion of photostats, typewritten tran- 
scripts, and the originals of Mr. van- 
Laer’s translations have been deposited 
by the Synod in the New York Public 
Library, so that the records might be 
readily accessible to all scholars. 

Acknowledgments are made to the 
Rev. Charles O. Thompson of New 
York, to Mrs. Elizabeth Lips of Yonkers, 
to the Rev. Walter M. Ruccius of 
Hempstead, and to the Rev. Henry ae 
McKnight of New Haven, Conn., for - 
their co-operation. 


For All People 


Tue banner used in the advertise- 
ments of the Washington Cathedral is 
“A House of Prayer for All People.” 
Recently we saw a tumble-down shack 
of a place on K Street near the bridge, 
which is in distinct contrast to the 
$12,000,000 Gothic masterpiece on Mt. 
St. Albans. But this little “hole in the 
wall” had a sign in rude scrawl above 
the doorway, “A House of Prayer for 
All People.” Two buildings with the 
same desire! 


IN MEMORY OF PIONEERS 


Another Congregation Reaches Two-Century Mark 


IN THE past few years Lutherans have become increasingly aware that 
our church is rooted a long distance back in American history. At frequent 
intervals during this present decade we read of congregations which have 
reached their two-hundredth birthday. As these churches celebrate their 
bicentennials, they stir around in old record books, and bring back to 
memory some remarkable stories of the courage and faith of our pioneer 


ancestors. 


A church which has done this in 1943 is Christ Lutheran Church, near 
Stouchsburg, Pennsylvania. Here is a fine old country church, overlooking 
Highway 422, twenty miles west of Reading. Noticing it casually in passing, 
one is impressed by its appearance, but fails to guess what a role this church 


played in Lutheran history in the 
days when America was young. 
From this congregation Henry 
Melchior Muhlenberg got his wife, 
and what was almost as important, 
his father-in-law, Conrad Weiser. 
Muhlenberg and Anna Maria Weiser 
were married in old Christ Church 
April 22, 1745. 

In this church there has been a 
continuous record of baptisms, mar- 
riages, and burials from 1743 to the 
present, with one tragic gap. Burial 
records are missing for part of the 
decade 1750-1760, during the time 
when Indians were busy scalping 
members of the congregation, and 
hurried burials went unrecorded. In 
the old cemetery beside the church, 
victims of the Indian raids were laid 
in unmarked graves. Among the 
graves—it is believed—is that of 
“Regina the Captive Maid,” some- 


mans sailed into New York Harbor 
on June 13, 1710. Conrad Weiser was 
a small boy included among these 
immigrants. Another small boy 
among them was John Peter Zenger, 
who in 1735 as the publisher of the 
New York Weekly Journal featured 
in a most important court trial es- 
tablishing freedom of the press as 
an American principle. 
Settlers Set to Making Tar fs 
These newcomers had to do 
something for a living, so they were 
settled up the Hudson at Livington’s 
Manor and put into the tar-making 
industry. They were all farmers, 
and despised their new occupation. 
Eventually they were permitted to 
find themselves land, and build 
their wilderness homesteads. 


/ Unfortunately a good, many of 


times known as Regina Hartmann,’ them selected the Schoharie Valley. 


whose story is reported in Muhlen- 
berg’s Journal. 


Down the Tulpehocken 


The Tulpehocken is only a creek, 
flowing through Lebanon and Berks 
counties in Pennsylvania, and reach- 
ing the Schuylkill River near Read- 
ing. Small as it is, this was the high- 
way by which Lutheran settlers 
made a somewhat desperate en- 
trance in the first quarter of the 
eighteenth century. 

They had come down the Susque- 
hanna from central New York, and 
up the Swatara River into the Tul- 
pehocken country. These were the 
settlers who had fled to England 
from their native Rhineland during 
savage persecutions some years be- 
fore. Queen Anne of England took 
> pity on them, and fitted out an ex- 
pedition to take them to New York. 
Ten shiploads of the Palatinate-Ger- 
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This was in 1714, the settlers num- 
bering about 150 families. The In- 
dians said it was all right for them 
to take the Schoharie country, but 
they neglected to tell the governor 
of New York, about their plans. 
Meanwhile the governor sold the 
land to some New York and Albany 
capitalists, and the unlucky Luther- 
ans had to move. 


Down Stream 


Word had got around that there 
was good farming land down in 
Pennsylvania. To get there, these 
people cut a road from Schoharie to 
the Susquehanna River, made canoes 
and loaded their goods aboard, and 
floated down stream for many days to 
the Swatara mouth (below Harris- 
burg) and at last into the Tulpe- 
hocken region. All these wander- 
ings and hardships were a prelude 
to the establishment of Christ 


Old Tulpehocken Church, Stouchsburg 


Church on the Tulpehocken in 1743. 

The settlers built their church as 
soon as they got settled. But they 
lost the first one, built in 1727, to 
the Moravian congregation. 

Most prominent man of the com- 
munity in those days was Conrad 
Weiser. This gentleman had un- 
usual training for frontier living. In 
the autumn of 1713 he and his father 


agreed with a Mohawk chief that the: 


lad would live for about a year 
among the Indians, and learn their 
language. 

Weiser became skilled in the cus- 
toms and speech of the red men. He 


Mrs. Conrad Weiser 


Conrad Weiser 
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really gained an important place, 
throughout his long life, as an Indian 
agent for the colonial governments of 
New York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
and Virginia. Some say he was re- 
sponsible for keeping the Iroquois 
on the side of the British during the 
French and Indian wars, and that, if 
it had not been for Weiser, the 
French would have won, and Amer- 
ica would to this day be a French- 
speaking country. 


— 
i} 


Old Tulpehocken Parsonage 


J. A.M. Schulze, who was born in this house, 
was governor of Pennsylvania, 1823-29 


MUHLENBERG COMES AND 
CONQUERS 


Weiser had a daughter. A youth- 
ful Lutheran pastor, Henry Muhlen- 
berg, was looking for a wife. In the 
first summer of Muhlenberg’s Amer- 
ica labors, 1743, he was visiting set- 
tlers in the section west of Reading, 
and heard about the congregation 
recently established on the Tulpe- 
hocken. He went over to see how it 
was progressing. 

Naturally he got acquainted with 
Weiser, who proved to be a valuable 
adviser and friend during the years 
ahead. Weiser’s daughter was not 
quite eighteen years old, but she 
agreed to share her life with the 
pioneer preacher, and it was a good 
decision. She was capable and re- 
sourceful, and made it possible for 
her husband to be free for the exten- 
sive labors of his ministry. She also 
raised a large Muhlenberg family, 
including the famous sons. 

Muhlenberg kept in touch with the 
Tulpehocken congregation during 
the years that followed, because of 
his relation with the Weisers and as 
supervisor of the pioneer congrega- 
tions of those days. He provided a 
good pastor, John Nicholas Kurtz. 

It was on account of Kurtz that 
the first Lutheran synod in Amer- 
ica, the Ministerium of Pennsylvania, 
was organized in 1748. Kurtz had 
been serving the Tulpehocken con- 
gregation very capably under Muh- 
lenberg’s direction, and seemed to 
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merit ordination. Only a synod could 
administer ordination, so the pioneer 
pastors gathered in Philadelphia in 
August, 1748, to dedicate the new St. 
Michael’s Church and to ordain 
Kurtz. The Tulpehocken congrega- 
tion had lay delegates present, and 
was therefore one of the ten original 
churches in the first Lutheran 
church organization in America. 

Kurtz and his two successors, 
C. E. Schulze and Daniel Ulrich, 
served the congregation for a cen- 
tury; Kurtz from 1746 to 1770, 
Schulze from 1771 to 1809, and 
Ulrich from 1811 to 1851. Schulze 
married a daughter of Muhlenberg, 
and one of his sons became governor 
of Pennsylvania, 1823-29. 

At the bicentennial services of 
Christ Church held in June of this 
year, three former pastors assisted: 
the Rev. David F. Longacre, the 
Rev. E. Richard Acker, and the:Rev. 
Karl S. Henry. The present pastor, 
the Rev. Luther N. Schaeffer, is 
keeping up the two-century tradi- 
tion of diligent ministry. 


From College Windows 
By CONRAD BERGENDOFF 


More youths will be going to col- 
lege after the war than before. That 
seems a safe prediction. The propor- 
tion of high school graduates in the 
armed services today is far above 
that of the last war. And after the 
last war, college enrollment doubled 
in two decades. 

One cause for such increased en- 
rollment may be increased incomes, 
so that families can afford to send 
children to college. Another cause 
is the increase of public funds for 
education. Americans seem willing 
to give the huge amounts which are 
necessary for the maintenance of our 
free public school system. They pay 
for it by taxation. They are not al- 
ways informed just how much it 
does cost. Schools may be free to the 
children and youth, but they are free 
only because they have been paid for 
by taxes in one form or another. 

The colleges of the church do not 
benefit from taxes, nor can they be 
supported by taxation. They must 
depend on gifts. This creates a cu- 
rious condition. We meet many good 
Christian people who believe in 
higher education, but they are un- 
willing to make gifts to Christian col- 
leges in the same measure as they 


pay for state schools through taxa- 
tion. And because taxation is com- 
pulsory, they are supporting the 
public schools. 


Adventuring in Christian 
Growth 


(Continued from page 7) 


June: The Road of Consecrated Serv- 
ice, which will note the consecrated 
services of deaconesses and other 
Christian servants and indicate oppor- 
tunities for devoted service available to 
members of the Brotherhood. 


July: The Road of Interest in Child- 
hood, which will re-examine the duty 
of adults toward children and encour- 
age members of the Brotherhood to 
make adequate provision through their 
congregations for a full Christian de- 
velopment of children in their parish. 


August: The Road of Whole-hearted 
Worship, which will note the import- 
ance of worship as a means of Christian 
growth; examine the opportunities for 
private and public worship; discover 
aids in the practice of public and pri- 
vate worship; and encourage members 
of the Brotherhood to seek the Chris- 
tian growth which comes through reg- 
ular private and group worship. 


September: The Road of Christian 
Study, which will stress anew the need 
for Christian study, list some of the 
study opportunities available to men in 
their local congregation, lead members 
of the Brotherhood to increase those 
study opportunities where necessary, 
and encourage men to avail themselves 
of the study opportunities at their dis- 
posal. 


‘October: The Road of Social Rebuild- 
ing, which will indicate current social 
conditions which are unchristian, list 
some of the agencies and forces that are 
striving for improved social conditions, 
set forth the Church’s efforts at social 
reconstruction, and encourage members 
of the Brotherhood to take an active 
part in constructive efforts at social 
improvement. 


November: The Road of Christian 
Stewardship, which will re-examine 
the meaning of stewardship, reveal op- 
portunities for the practice of steward- 
ship, and foster in Brotherhood men the 
desire to be Christian stewards. 


December: The Road of Grateful Re- 
membrance, which will provide oppor- 
tunity to express gratitude to God 
through song and prayer for the gift of 
the Saviour; to recall in gratitude the 
servants of God, pastors and laymen, 
through whom lives were blessed; and 
to take some definite steps to express 
gratitude to faithful servants of God 
who are still in our midst. 


AMONG OURSELVES 


Ky Matcgaret ves] 4G. Devin 


POST-WAR FAMILY 


Miss Dorotuy THompson has a 
pattern for the post-war family. She 
outlines it in her column in the 
Ladies’ Home Journal for October. 
The article is entitled, Women and 
the Coming World. She points out, 
as many other people are pointing 
out, that once you have widened the 
horizons of any group of human be- 
ings, it is next to impossible to force 
them back into the former mold. 
Many of the old arguments against 
the employment of women have been 
proved completely unsound. Women, 
as well as men, must be considered 
employables. Our economy will 
simply have to be expanded to pro- 
vide employment for them. 

That sounds quite logical, doesn’t 
it? We would have to be very dense 
indeed, to be unaware that woman 
is quite capable of taking her place 
as man’s equal in the economic world 
if she so desires. 

The point is, does she desire it? 
Factory managers have discovered 
that nothing produces chronic ab- 
senteeism among women as fast as 
worry about the home they have left 
to step into the factory. A sick child, 
or the lack of someone to care for 
children returning from school, will 


draw a woman away from the as-- 


sembly line ‘like magic. She is, 
biologically and emotionally, a mo- 
ther first, a factory worker or execu- 
tive second. 

Miss Thompson has taken all that 
into consideration. She has decen- 
tralized industry to place factories in 
the open country. She has provided 
kindergartens and care for very 
young children right at the mother’s 
place of employment. . She has 
lengthened the school hours to in- 
clude complete supervision of the 
child’s day. Under the new arrange- 
ment, the child would return just in 
time for'a light supper and bed. 

The plan is not so new as it might 
seem. For some time, England has 
been delegating to the schools the 
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full daytime care of school age chil- 
dren and providing nurseries for 
smaller tots. With ninety per cent 
of her women employed, such a pro- 
cedure is a necessary part of her war 
effort. 

England has met her social prob- 
lems with common sense and a phil- 
osophical acceptance of the inevi- 
table which has aroused the admira- 
tion of the world. She has done her 
best to preserve old values in new 
forms. Even in the midst of the 
struggle for survival, she has not 
been too busy to experiment with 
and scrutinize the educational set-up. 

In some sections, large groups 
have been subdivided into smaller 
units and placed under the care of 
one nurse, who acts as a foster mo- 
ther. According to Catherine Mac- 
kenzie’s condensation of the Freud- 
Burlingham Reports, Foster Parents 
Plan for War Children, the reaction 
of the children in the small units 
was very different from that of those 
in the larger nursery units. Their 
behavior was both more emotional 


Wd and more personal. Their conduct 


might not be quite so “sensible” as 
that of the children in the larger 
groups but they were finding neces- 
sary expression for instincts and 
emotions. The authors of the report 
believe that young children do need 
“mothering.” 

So before we enter too enthu- 
siastically into Miss Thompson’s pre- 
fabricated world, let’s be realistic. A 
woman need not marry and raise a 
family unless she so desires. The 
frontier days, when a-woman had to 
have a man to “fend for” her are 
gone. Her new economic independ- 
ence gives her complete freedom of 
choice. She may remain a “bachelor 
girl” and find in some worth-while 
occupation a full outlet for her tal- 
ents. j 
- On the other hand, the woman 
who chooses marriage and mother- 
hood cannot take them casually. Ex- 
cept in an emergency, when the very 
life of her child depends upon the 


product of her hands or brain, her 
first job is that of homemaker. Any 
other work must be “part time” and 
subsidiary. When she decides to have 
a family, she must also decide to de- 
vote to the job all the time and 
energy such a calling demands, 


PAGING HITLER 


Tue card lay on the sidewalk. It 
was pale blue and, at first glance, 
quite inoffensive. It might have been 
a credit card from some leadership 
training school or an invitation to a 
high school dance. But it was neither, 
as the woman who picked it up dis- 
covered. Instead, it carried in heavy 
black type, the words, “The Jews 
are the curse of America.” 

As the finder glanced down the 
quiet suburban street, she felt she 
must be mistaken. How would such 
a thing appear in such a neighbor- 
hood? Here where the simple pros- 
perity of a great democracy spread 
out on every side, lay a thing of evil. 
She thrust it hastily into her coat 
pocket and as soon as she reached 


‘her home she burned it. 


There is a certain human satisfac- 
tion in burning a published blas- 
phemy. That particular piece of 
pasteboard would never be seen 
again. But what of the idea behind 
it? Burning books has never killed 
the ideas contained in them so long 
as those ideas exist in the hearts and 
minds of men. 

Ideas can only be fought with 
ideas and convictions with convic- 
tion. And what are our Christian 
convictions on this subject? Are we 
lukewarm in our “toleration,” or are 
we militantly convinced that God 
has made of one flesh all the nations 
upon earth? Do we regard all men 
as God’s children and brothers of ._ 
Jesus the Christ? Or do we pay an 
unconscious tribute to Mr. Hitler? 

At a time when large numbers of 
our friends and relatives are fighting 
for our right to rule our lives and 
our thoughts in our own way, those 


‘of us who do not bear arms have a 


battle to fight on the home front. We 
will stand for no Jew-baiting, no 
sneering at those of other races or 
nationalities. As Christians, we will 
lose no opportunity to declare and 
to show by our conduct that we be- 
lieve all men to be created of equal 
worth in the sight of God and there- 
fore entitled to consideration. 
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THAT AGE— Mrs. Lathrop Realizes Her Children Are Growing 


I GLANCED once more at the clock 
and slid into my old leather jacket. 
I’d start burning leaves before the 
children came home. Then there 
would be no argument as to who was 
to tend the fire. 

The leaves crackled and crunched 
beneath my feet. I gathered them 
swiftly into heaps. I’d had no idea 
there were so many of them. This 
should have been Mark’s job on Sat- 
urday; but there had been an unex- 
pected football practice in the morn- 
ing and naturally he couldn’t miss 
the varsity game in the afternoon. 
Wars may come and wars may go, 
but football seems perennial. When 
I said that to Bob Fern, who was 
home last week, he just laughed and 
said that’s what he was fighting for. 

As the heap in the driveway grew 
higher, I touched a match to the 
lower edges. Little flames and puffs 
of smoke began to spread. With a 
sudden roar the center of the mass 
blazed up. I reached for my trusty 
rake. 

“Mother,” squealed Joan. “Oh, 
Mother! You’re burning leaves!” 
Her tone expressed injured surprise. 

“Why, so I am! How nice of you 
to tell me.” 

“Oh-h-h. Well, can I help?” 

“Yes. Get the other rake from the 
garden and gather up some more 
- fuel for the conflagration.” 

“The what?” 

“Conflagration. Bonfire to you.” 

“Fifty-cent words,” scoffed Mark’s 
voice behind me. 

“Hello, young fellow! 
lend a hand?” 

“Nothing else but, madam. Give 
me your rake and I’ll make this fire 
behave like a fire. Needs draft.” 

“No, you don’t. That fire is going 
very well. Quite well enough to suit 
ime.” 

“That slow thing? Well, wait till 
I get some more leaves. That will 
help a little.” 

“Fine, Bring them along.” 

“Where’s dad? Making calls or 
working in his study?” 

“It’s the study this time—a paper 
for the ministerial association to- 
morrow.” 

‘He'll get a short circuit if he 
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doesn’t stop overloading the wires 
like that!” 

“Mark! Do you feel better, now 
that that’s out? Where did you hear 
that particular little quip?” 

“Jerry Malone. He’s always mak- 
ing cracks like that. Sometimes the 
teachers laugh and sometimes they 
get mad.” 

“T don’t wonder. Well, you just 
confine ‘cracks’ like that to the 
bosom of the family, will you?” 

“Yes, Mama.” He grinned im- 
pishly. I wondered just when I’d 
better come down on his familiarity. 
When we are alone, I don’t mind it. 
In fact, I like it. But now and then 
he embarrasses me in public with- 
out meaning to do so in the least. 
This business of being a modern 
parent has its headaches. There don’t 
seem to be any hard and fast lines 
between the times when one is a 
“yal” and an equal and the times 
when one is a “parent” who deserves 
respectful treatment. And if the 
parents can’t be sure where to draw 
the line, how can the children be 
sure? No doubt generations of pa- 
rents have sought an answer to that 
problem. 

That reminded me of our current 
discipline problem. “Oh, Mark. Did 
you stop to see Mrs. Simmonds?” 

“Yeah, Just came from there.” 

“She -accepted your apology for 
being rude, I hope?” 

“Sure. Where do you want this 
batch of leaves? On the top or over 
at the side?” 

I wanted to ask further partic- 
ulars, but his manner was so def- 
initely reserved I checked my cur- 
iosity. Joan, however, felt no such 
reticence. 

“And did you tell her all those 
things you and daddy decided about? 
Did you tell her you couldn’t be the 
announcer in the Children of the 
Church Festival because you were 
too old and it would be better to 
have one of us do it and I’m in the 
Children of the Church, and if we 
both have parts it will look as though 
the children from the parsonage have 
all the best parts and hurt the other 
children’s feelings?” 

“No.” 


“You didn’t? Well, what did you 
say?” 

“Don’t you wish you knew?” 

“Oh, tell me! Mother, make him 
tell me!” 

“Mark doesn’t need to tell us un- 
less he wants to. It is his affair not 
ours, Joan—although I must admit 
I’m almost as curious as you are!” 

Our curiosity was rewarded. 

“Oh, well, I told her I’d do it. First 
I said I was sorry, and she said she 
shouldn’t have taken it for granted 
I would and insisted like that, but 
she wanted it to be good when all 
those other churches come, and it 
would be a real favor and every- 
thing. So I just said all right, I’d do 
ines 

I sank weakly onto an overturned 
basket. My rake dropped to the 
ground. We all began to laugh. 

We were still laughing when the 
yard was suddenly invaded by a 
horde of shrieking young savages. 

“Come on, Mark, come on! Spe- 
cial signals practice!” No one took 
the slightest notice of me. I singled 
out a familiar face here and there 
and spoke a greeting, just by way of 
helping them to mind their manners. 
“Hello, Tommy.” “Hello. Step on it, 
Mark.” “Hello, Sonny.” “Hello, Mrs. 
Lathrop. Hey, watche wantta burn 
leaves for on a swell football day, 
Mark?” So far as they were con- 
cerned, I did not exist. Football and 
football players filled their whole 
horizon. Such conventions as they 
knew were temporarily unobserved. 

For some unaccountable reason, I 
felt lonely, shut out. I knew it was 
the “gang age” manifesting itself. I 
knew they meant no discourtesy to 
me as an individual. I knew they 
would outgrow the present rudeness 
and become courteous, socially re- 
sponsive persons once more. But for 
a moment I was hurt. I shrugged it 
off, impatient with myself. I must be 
getting neurotic. Instead of feeling 
blue, I should be thanking a gracious 
God that it was only football engag- 
ing their attention. 

“Run along. Joan and I will finish 
this, won’t we?” 

“And do it better!”’ More symp- 
toms of that “certain age.” Oh, well. 
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PRAYER 


Aumicuty God, who hast not left 
Thyself without witness in any na- 
tion or in any heart, give us the joy 
of seeing all Thy children turn in 
gladness unto Thee, and fill us with 
Thy Spirit that we may carry the 
message of Thy grace for the healing 
of the nations; for Jesus’ sake, Amen. 


I am the God of Abraham, and 
the God of Isaac, and the God of 
Jacob. Matthew 22; 32 


To Abraham, God was a heavenly 
Father who came in friendly mani- 
festation from behind the stars in 
response to faith’s searchings; to 
Isaac, God was an elder Brother 
who walked with him among the 
peaceful scenes at Beersheba and 
revealed the love of the divine and 
the grace that flowed into his life 
like the living waters of the seven 
wells that transformed his desert; to 
Jacob, God was an ever-present 
Spirit. who sustained him in his 
wanderings and changed him into 
Israel, victor of sin. To the three 
patriarchs He was the Triune God. 
When Jesus referred to this three- 
fold designation known to the Israel- 
ites before the name “Jehovah” was 


revealed to Moses, it was to call afé 


tention to the everlasting God in his- 
torical relations. We cannot cut our- 
selves loose from the God of the 
Jews without rejecting the religion 
of Jesus, the Jewish Messiah. 


+ + + 


Jehovah of hosts is with us; the 
God of Jacob is our refuge. 
Psalm 46:7 


In expounding the subject of 
“Christian Serenity,” an emotional 
speaker left us unserene, unsatisfied. 
The sense of security and peace, he 
reasoned, is a product of one’s rea- 
soning and is “cultivated” by Bible 
study and Christian living. His em- 
phasis was on the attainment of 
peace by human efforts. Not once 
did he refer to the sacramental in 
religion, the operation of God’s grace 
in giving His peace to the trusting 
soul. “My peace I give unto you,” is 
not in the message of many today. 
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God is not the God of the dead, 
but of the living. Matthew 22: 32 


On the Eighteenth Sunday after 
Trinity we of the United Lutheran 
Church are invited to center our at- 
tention upon the mission of the 
Christian to the descendants of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. These 
revered patriarchs live on, not in 
their descendants only but in resur- 
rected life within the most holy land 
of promise. Answering the quibbling 
Sadducees concerning conditions in 
the hereafter, Jesus instanced the 
continuing life of their forefathers. 
Like their divine Descendant, they 
are continually concerned with the 
salvation of the race of Israel. 


a + + 


Jehovah is nigh unto them that 
are of a broken heart; and saveth 
such as are of a contrite spirit. 


Psalm 34: 18 . 


J. Epncar Hoover, FBI director, 
said: “No nation can survive the test 
of centuries which does not main- 
tain its structure upon its religion 
and its humbleness in the sight of 
God.” Nominal acceptance of the 
tenets of the Christian faith and for- 
mal observance of religious cere- 
monies are inadequate without the 
spirit of true humility. Both personal 
and national pride are laudable only 
when seasoned with “humbleness in 
the sight of God.” The grossest pre- 
sumption is to presume that ‘“Jeho- 
vah is nigh” with His mercy and help 
when we fail to acknowledge our un- 
worthiness and our dependence 
upon Him, 


+ + + 


Salt therefore is good: but if even 
the salt have lost its savor, where- 
with shall it be seasoned P 

Luke 14; 34 


Some people are “good, but good 
for nothing.” The negative goodness 
of legalistic Jew or nominal Chris- 
tian is as unacceptable in God’s sight 
as salt that has “lost its savor.” Its 
saving and seasoning quality is gone. 
Such negative folks, like worthless 
salt, are “good for nothing but to be 
cast out and trodden under foot of 
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men.” Even so were rejected them 
of God’s special “salt covenant” who — 
despised His salvation; and the 
“chosen race” has been trodden un- 
der foot in many lands from age to 
age. The outcast and oppressed con- © 
dition of the Jews in Nazi lands es- | 
pecially is most lamentable. Let us 
of the “new covenant” beware lest 
we too be rejected for our indiffer- 
ence and sins. 


+ + + 


Who shall also confirm you unto 
the end, that ye be unreprovable in 
the day of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

I Corinthians 1: 8 


THE covenant with Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob was confirmed with 
the salty blood of sacrifices offered 
to life’s\Creator, As said the writer 
to the Hebrews, ‘‘The first covenant | 
hath not been dedicated without 
blood” (Hebrews 9: 18). Its confir- | 
mation was in the sacrificial offering | 
on the Day of Atonement annually. | 
But the everlasting at-one-ment be- | 
tween man and God was finally con- | 
firmed once and for all when the | 
Lamb of God was slain on Calvary. | 


+ + + 


In none other is there salvation: 
for neither is there any other name | 
under heaven, that is given among / 
men, wherein we must be saved. 


Acts 4: 12 


Sr. Paut and all the apostles rang 
the changes on the name—of Jesus. | 
It is God-given, supplanting that of 
“Jehovah,” revealed of old. Its place | 
is supreme, in heaven and on earth. 
The ultimate of allegiance to the | 
Triune God is expressed and the ful- | 
ness of His infinite grace is assured | 
through that blessed Name. The | 
names of the great ones of earth 
command attention because their | 
bearers conquer. and dominate by | 
their power of will or of selfish cun- 
ning; but the power of Jesus’ Name | 
is through the magic of its saving | 
and transforming love. He responds 
to our use of it in prayer. 
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Putting a Stewardship Committee to Work 


The Michigan Synod Points the Way to a Real Service 


Tue Michigan Synod, through its 
Stewardship Committee, is begin- 
ning to develop a literature program 
all its own. It was with the greatest 
interest that we read in Chairman 
W. I. Hackenberg’s report to synod 
in Detroit last May the following 
statements: 

“The Committee on Stewardship 
and Every Member Canvass was 
charged with the preparation—for 
general distribution—of a series of 
pamphlets from the material used in 
the Stewardship Institutes of 1941- 
1942. Your committee, following di- 
rections, has prepared the following 
five pamphlets: 

The Deep Intent 
Miser or Minister 
Money is Everything 
I Cannot Dig 

He Gave His 

“We look forward to placing the 
pamphlets in the hands of the pas- 
tors of the synod by the first of 
March 1944. They will then’be avail- 
able for use in the 1944 appeal and 
canvass for funds. 

“The committee was delegated by 
the president of synod to assist in 
the Every Member Canvass of St. 
Paul’s Lutheran Church, during the 
pulpit vacancy. The chairman of the 
committee responded.” 

We emphasize this last paragraph 
because it points the way to a very 
real service every synodical steward- 
ship committee should be prepared 
to render—especially in these times 
when so many congregations are 
temporarily without a regular pas- 
tor. It would be interesting to know 
how many presidents of synods have 
tried the experiment of delegating 
their synodical stewardship commit- 
tee to “help out” those congregations 
without pastors, either with the 
Every Member Visitation, or in any 
, other way. We hope President 
_ Jensen will continue experimenting 
along this line, and that he will have 
the hearty co-operation of his syn- 
odical stewardship committee. There 
are fine laymen and laywomen in 
every congregation who would wel- 
come sympathetic help from such a 
committee. 

And, as in other synods where 
Christian stewardship is being given 
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President C. E. Jensen 


more serious attention year after 
year, congregational indebtedness is 
“soing down” while freewill offer- 
ings for benevolences are “going up.” 
There was a decrease of 2.12 per cent 
in such indebtedness during 1942. 

There was-an increase of 3.54 per 
cent in baptized membership; an in- 
crease of 3.88 per cent in confirmed 
membership; and an increase of 2.6 
per cent in communing membership. 

The total expenditures were 20.47 
per cent more than last year’s all- 
time high which, in turn, was 14.45 
per cent more than the year before 
that! 


COMMISSIONED LAY READERS 
APPROVED 


The following recommendation 
made by President Jensen in his re- 
port to synod was adopted. It is of 
more than ordinary interest to All at 


this time: 


“That the Committee on Social 
Missions study carefully the publica- 
tion, ‘The Lay Reader, His Func- 
tions, and Qualifications, published 
by the Board of Social Missions of 
the U. L. C. A., and be authorized, 
in co-operation with the president of 
synod, to institute the program of 
Commissioned Lay Readers within 
the Michigan Synod.” 

Another presidential recommen- 
dation adopted provides for two con- 
ferences in the Michigan Synod— 
Eastern and Western—beginning 
with the year 1944. There has been 
but one conference in that synod. 


GOAL IN EASY REACH 


That the stewardship leaven has 
been working in the Michigan Synod 


is evidenced by the 98.48 per cent of 
the total apportionment raised in 
1942. Four synods reached the 100 
per cent apportionment goal in 1942 
and, knowing them as we do, our 
prophecy is that all four will do even 
better in 1943. We feel confident that 
Michigan will join them this year. 


New Day for Evangelism 
(Concluded from page 7) 


Would it not be better if we were 
to put our appeal upon a different 
basis and seek our prospect upon the 
basis of our need of him—the 


-church’s need of him. When Moses 


needed a guide to show Israel the 
way from Mt. Sinai on he asked 
Hobab to undertake that task upon 
the basis of the good that it would 
do Hobab. Hobab refused. Moses 
then had to change his psychology 
and asked Hobab to be their guide 
because Israel needed him badly. To 
this appeal Hobab willingly con- 
sented. Many people would unite 
with the church if they were im- 
pressed with the fact that they are 
needed in the church. And that is 
the real truth of the matter. The 
church does not need them. 

Trying to enlist new blood for the 
kingdom on the basis of the church’s 
need will be a new experience for 
most of us,-but there is a good reason 
for this type of an appeal since Chris- 
tianity is the only institution whose 
spirit can properly shape the future. 
So the church needs overwhelmingly 
a large influx of those who have 
been without but who accept the 
proposition that the world must get 
better by some force or disintegrate 
to its own destruction. Once within 
the walls of the kingdom let John’s 
plea for repentance, sackcloth and 
ashes prevail. During the period of 
preparation we have heard alto- 
gether too little from our pulpits on 
the major issue before the world to- 
day—that we ourselves, because of 
our own part in the sin and greed 
and lust and selfishness and hate and 
injustice in the world, have merited 
this war as the righteous judgment 
of God upon us. But as we go 
through the period of preparation, 
let us not forget to organize for the 
days of peace to come and the flow- 
ering out of this new type of per- 
sonality in our leaders in evange- 
lism—these younger men. 
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Lletass the Desk 


PROGNOSTICATION was a word in 
common use in the part of the coun- 
try where we grew up. It was used 
for forecasts and prophecies. Prog- 
nosticators were experts on coming 
weather and the signs on which they 
depended were of a discouraging 
character. Extremes of rainfall in 
the Spring delayed planting, and the 
too early coming of frosts in Septem- 
ber stopped the ripening processes 
in the cornfields. The nearest ap- 
proach to optimism was the sage 
opinion of the oldest inhabitant that 
he had seen worse in such and such 
a year. 

Only after our professional duties 
brought us into contact with the 
state of mind of mercantile people 
were we enabled to decide that city 
folk are not greatly different from 
their rural cousins. Among our first 
parishioners were some to whom the 
commodity market was generally un- 
favorable; current state and national 
lawmakers were unfairly partisan 
and life was pretty much on the road 
from bad to worse. Why business 


Probably one should provide him- 
self with what for lack of a better 
term we shall call a policy, toward 
information that reaches us, pri- 
marily by the agencies of communi- 
cation and secondarily in following 
conversations, resumés and interpre- 
tations. If anyone thinks such a 
policy is unimportant, let him re- 
member that 
munication” was number two on the 
first list of President Roosevelt’s 
Four Freedoms. He gave it a direct 
relation to public morale, and ex- 
pressed the conviction that censor- 
ships in Europe made the citizens of 
some governments incapable of ex- 
erting a wise and constructive in- 
fluence upon national and interna- 
tional decisions. We understood him 
to insist that the authority of democ- 
racy is constructively exercised only 
when all the factors for a decision 
are available to the people and time 
given them for discussion and artic- 
ulation. 

There are at least four such factors 
in human understanding, and the 


had not collapsed long ago and what,/ first is the personal attitude. The 


the next generation would have to 
endure, they would not undertake to 
say, but it looked like the final inn- 
ing was about due. They were in 
effect tuned in to the colored parson 
who prayed at the funeral, “Lord, 
we hope Rastus is where we know 
he isn’t.” 


THE LEADERS WE FOLLOW 


WE have no quarrel with the pol- 
icies pursued by the news agencies 
of the Western Hemisphere. We, like 
you, have a favorite journal and we 
listen preferably to the broadcasts of 
certain analysts of the times. But it 
can occur that in the course of a sin- 
gle evening the news gathered by 
the same general agencies will be 
heard three or four times from the 
different angles from which different 
commentators speak or write. Espe- 
cially does one encounter varieties of 
policy in the “public forums” to 
which we are inclined to listen. 
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ancients are said to have recognized 
four “temperaments,” namely, san- 
guine, phlegmatic, choleric, and mel- 
ancholic. These were deemed ap- 
plicable to folk in a normal state of 
health: only great excess of one 
quality over the other three was con- 
sidered a weakness. The effects of 
one’s temperament on interpretation 
of life in general and in particular 
were sufficient for a classification. 
One can still think of the neighbors 
in terms of those four groups. 


Self-seekers 

The second “caution” which should 
have a place issues from the objec- 
tives of those from whom news 
comes. In the United States and 
Canada, as well as in other parts of 
the British Commonwealth, party 
government is served by partisan 
papers and broadcasts. In days gone 
by, the welfare of the party was a 
cover-all for selected and well-col- 


“Freedom of Com-’ 


ored presentations of fact and prin- 
ciple. The editorial department of a 
journal was devoted to controversy 
and often to abuse. We have not yet 
entirely escaped from that situation. 

There is finally the measurement 
by means of experience. Again and 
again it has been demonstrated that 
a form of government cannot per- 
manently be established which is in 
defiance of those ethical principles of 
justice which most clearly are ap- 
proved in Scripture. God is not 
mocked by either nations or indi- 
viduals. On the other hand as long 
as we see Him darkly and not-face 
to face, there will be evil doers. They 
persist although they do not prevail. 


‘The balance of power will be found 


on the side\of righteousness. On this 
fact one’s attitude to living can be 
safely based. 


EVANGELICAL PRINCIPLES 

For at least a decade preceding the 
first World War, the celebration of 
“Reformation Day” was an annual 
feature in congregations and com- 
munities. Elaborate programs were 
prepared and addresses by the 
Church’s. teachers and leaders were 
heard in evening gatherings. The in- 
formation about the sixteenth cen- 
tury movement thereby became the 
possession of a large portion of the 
Lutheran Church. 

In many places where there were 
congregations of more than one gen- 
eral body, distinctions of organiza- 
tion were disregarded and experi- 
ences of Lutheran unity in the faith 
were enjoyed. These contributed to 
the readiness to form the United Lu- 
theran Church in America in 1918. 

Not only did the leaders meet on 
the common ground of the Ninety- 
five Theses and the Augsburg Con- 
fession, but the people from congre- .. 
gations not yet in recognized fellow- 
ship with each other entered into 
actual companionship. Beyond doubt 
the meetings by districts which were 
held in 1917 bore witness to the | 
propriety of the merger which oc- 
curred the next year. 

In recent years there has been a 
decrease in the emphasis placed on 
the Reformation and its leader, Mar- 
tin Luther. Several influences can 
be discerned as causes of this de- 
crease of emphasis. One of them is 
the importance given to “tolerance.” 
No one of sound mind would advo- 
cate a return of the controversies 
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that. resulted from denominational 
differences, and when prominent and 
powerful leaders among us entered 
into an organization whose purpose 
is tolerance, the results have not all 
been happy. Protestant groups have 
become flabby in their loyalties. 
Great religious principles have been 
buried beneath plans and activities 
for “this world’s” betterment.. Re- 
conciliation with God in order to in- 
herit a blessed eternal life and es- 
cape the regime of sin, has been 
largely minimized. 

Even that basic distinction for 
which we use the terms evangelical 
and hierarchical, has been so neg- 
lected as to have lost its historic sig- 
nificance. The location of power in 
organization, so evident in many sec- 
ular forms of endeavor, has -been 
given a false priority. More and 
more admiration is given to the ac- 
ceptance of hierarchy as it functions 
in the Roman Catholic system of 
government. 

It is no doubt true that the cen- 
tralization of authority in the per- 
sonnel of a Church has points in its 
favor, but Rome can no more com- 
mand respect for its doctrines now 
than it could when Eck defended the 
sale of indulgences in 1517. The 
principle of justification by faith in 
Jesus Christ and the-dependence on 
the canonical Scriptures of the Old 
and New Testaments for teachings 
and teachers continue the bases of 
the Church of Jesus Christ. The Ro- 
man Church has publicly resumed 
its claims, limited only by the oppo- 
sition of Protestants. 

Maybe the preaching of sound 
doctrine is not good for business, and 
perhaps controversies about the 
Bible’s teachings are sources of ver- 
bal strife in our communities, But 
freedom of worship will soon need 
to be won again, if a policy of silence 
or partial championship of divine 
truth obtains the right of way among 
us. THe LUTHERAN advocates a re- 
emphasis on Reformation principles. 


More About Music 


By Grorce JosepH MULLER 


Tue glory of Christian song and the 
glory of the sunlight shining through 
the radiant glass of a sanctuary window 
are helpful experiences in the time of 
worship. The need of these attractive 
aids to devotion is felt by us all. Our 
music leaders need suggestions and aids 
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Paragraphs by Mrs. Sardeson 


From the presidential address of 
the president of the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society in convention at 
Roanoke, Virginia, THE LuTHERAN 
quotes: 


OUR LORD'S CHALLENGE 


“The needs of the world of today 
bewilder us. Even as we attempt to 
answer them there come to us the 
words of Jesus as He challenged the 
multitude that day on the mountain- 
side: ‘If you only salute your breth- 
ren what do ye more than others?’ 
If we find today that knitting sweat- 
ers, rolling bandages, giving first aid, 
satisfies our will to be of service, 
then we should be disturbed—‘What 
do ye more than others?’ If we only 
become horrified at the ever-increas- 
ing centers of race riots, at the 
growth of juvenile delinquency, that 
in our world -of two billion there are 
one billion illiterate, then we should 
be disturbed, for again we hear those 
words—Is it only your own brethren 
ye salute?” 


HIDDEN BY PREJUDICE 


“Riven as we dare not attempt to 
engage in our Father’s business 
without His guidance, neither should 
we attempt it ever without having 
Christ visible in our plans. Too often 
as well-meaning Christians eager to 
serve, we set a goal but sometimes 
the way to achieve it is concealed as 
if ina fog. This past summer we vis- 
ited in the Laurentian hills of Can- 
ada. On the top of one such hill the 
villagers have built a large iron 
cross. On bright days it was clearly 
perceptible, seeming to be etched 


against the blue sky. At other times, 
not only the cross but the mountain- 
top as well was completely en- 
veloped in deep mist. The cross was 
there but we couldn’t see it. So with 
us, too often, we allow such earth- 
born clouds as prejudice and self-in- 
terest to get in our way and to hide 
from our vision the Master whom in 
our very eagerness we are attempt- 
ing to serve.” 


VALLEYS VERSUS HEIGHTS 


“In reviewing this past quarter of 
a century we find that the days of 
these years have not all been equal. 
They present many interesting com- 
parisons for in these years we have 
seen the signing of the Versailles 
Treaty—the depression of the ’30s— 
the rise of Hitler and the collapse of 
the League of Nations—the invasion 
of Manchuria, Ethiopia, and Pear] 
Harbor. But these years have given 
us also high moments of great Chris- 
tian significance. The Oxford Con- 
ference on Faith and Order—the Am- 
sterdam World Conference of Chris- 
tian Youth, who with war at their 
very doors demanded to know ‘Why 
these things need to be?’—the Ma- 
dras Conference of which one writer 
has said that ‘Here the Christian 
Church for the first time really came 
to grips with the great social, racial, 
economic, and political problems 
with which the world is confronted.’ 
While these events whether political, 
economic, or religious are not named 
as such in our reports, they have fur- 
nished reasons for figures, for some 
policies, and for much of our pro- 
gram material.” 


in the selection and rendition of music. 
Then they can produce their own sing- 
ing and playing. But when it comes to 
seeing the beauty of a window, we 
must look at the window, or have a 
picture brought to us. 

In the September issue of Sursum 
Corda, the second of a series of illus- 
trations and descriptions is given of the 
windows of Gettysburg Seminary, 
Church of the Abiding Presence. Here 
is a service rendered all readers who 
are unable to visit and view these won- 
derful windows in reality. 

If the pastors and organists are truly 
seeking to improve the quality of an- 
them and worship music, the aid they 


seek will come in abundance through 
the use of this magazine of worship. 
Three complete anthems are included. 
Suggestions fill every page. 

One of the articles suggests the sing- 
ing of the Te Deum Laudamus, when 
at last peace returns. How many con- 
gregations of the U. L. C. A. can, or do, 
sing it? It is available in The Matins, 
has been there in truth since 1917. It 
can be sung in place of the Gloria in 
Excelsis (except on Communion Sun- 
days). Why should it not be known to 
our congregations? 

Sursum Corda is published quarterly 
in Elkhorn, Wis. Subscription, $1.50 
per year. 
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THERE IS A RIVER 


Ky Nathan P2. Melhorn 


The Forty-sixth Psalm, a Declarative and Prophetic Poem of 
Faith in God; the Basis of Luther's Great Hymn 
Psalm 46. The Sunday School Lesson for October 31 


To a great many people, probably the majority of those who are mem- 
bers of the Lutheran Church, the Forty-sixth Psalm is distinguished because 


it is the basis of Luther’s great hymn, 


“A Mighty Fortress.” Since in 1943 


the thirty-first of October falls on Sunday, and some of the obstacles to the 
celebration of this great Protestant festival are thereby removed, it was a 
graceful choice on the part of the Commission who select the weekly Scrip- 
ture for the study of grownups in our Sunday schools and homes to have 


chosen this Forty-sixth Psalm. 

That Luther found in ‘this sacred 
poem the inspiration for his great hymn 
is not mysterious. We know that prior 
to, and at the time, when “A Mighty 
Fortress” was written, he was encount- 
ering the opposition of great forces. The 
principles which were foreshadowed in 
his Ninety-five Theses and which had 
aroused discussion over the length and 
breadth of Christian Europe had placed 
him in opposition to the powerful Cath- 
olic Church, and thence to the State. 

It was on June 15, 1520, in the third 
year following that notable eve of All 
Saints in Wittenberg that the Bull of 
excommunication was issued by Pope 
Leo X. Any expectations Luther might 
have had that his principles could be- 
come acceptable to the Holy See had 
vanished. During the next quarter of a 
century the conflict between evangelical 
faith and trust in salvation by the 


Church grew in bitterness. fo 


Critical Crises 


Of those twenty-five years, the dec- 
ade from 1520 to 1530, was a period in 
which many times it must have seemed 
to Luther that the evangelical party 
was at the threshold of complete sup- 
pression. Indeed, he was sometimes re- 
minded of the fate of John Hus or of 
Savonarola. No doubt the earlier ex- 
ample of Wyclife who made a partial 
surrender of his convictions, was pre- 
sented to the German reformer. 

Within this same decade were the 
great documents which contain Lu- 
ther’s expression of evangelical teach- 
ing. Notable among these are the Ad- 
dress to the German Nobility, the Bab- 
ylonian Captivity of the Church, and 
Luther’s Third and last Letter to the 
Pope in which he discussed Christian 
Freedom. Later came the catechisms 
and the climax of the whole series of 
declarations, The Confession at Augs- 
burg in 1530. Also in this interval were 
the Peasants’ War, 1523 to 1525, and the 
more private but no less exciting ex- 
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change of celibacy for domestic life. 

None of these situations was without 
reactions upon the progress of the Ref- 
ormation, positive on the side of the 
evangelicals, and negative by the Ro- 
man Catholic leaders and princes who 
organized to oppose by force the spread 
of the Reformation. This opposition 
focused in the four Diets that took 
place at Spires. The first in 1526 was 
not too unfavorable to the folldwers of 
Luther. The one in 1529 was an invi- 
tation to war, which, by the way, Lu- 
ther opposed, declaring that the propa- 
gation of the Gospel should never take 
the form of military extension. 


God's Word His Comfort 


With all of these troubles confronting 
him, one is not surprised that he found 
great personal support and guidance in 
/his studies of the Psalms, and that he 
was particularly impressed by the 
opening verses of the forty-sixth, “God 
is our refuge and strength, a very a 
ent help in trouble.” 

When one reads the story of the yas 
“A Mighty Fortress,” he is told that 
while the forty-sixth Psalm provided 
the lead-in, its four stanzas are in no 
sense of the word a paraphrase. It is 
Luther the poet and musician, the har- 
assed leader of what, at times, must 
have seemed to him a forlorn hope, 
who found himself within the shelter 
of his God. His spiritual state was in 
parallel to that of the writer of the 
Forty-sixth Psalm who was facing the 
destruction of Israel by the Assyrians 
or some other powerful neighboring 
nation as the psalmist saw in Jehovah’s 
watchful care the safety of His people, 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 
October 25-31 


M. The Source of Help. Psalm 121: 1-8. 

T. Justification by Fa th. Galatians 2: 16-21. 
W. The Fruits of Faith. Matthew 7: 15-27. 
Th. Confidence in God. Psalm 138: 1-8, 
F. A Purifying Gospel. I Peter 2: aire 
Sat. Not Ashamed of the Gospel. Rom. 

S. A Mighty Fortress. Psalm 46: 1-11. 
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so Luther, having learned the fact that 
in God he had found refuge and 
strength, gave his innermost convictions 
expression in this hymn. 


Many People's Comfort 


To how many people, this Psalm has 
been similarly a source of stability and 
comfort no one knows. Wherever “The 
Hymn of the Reformation” has been 
sung, a connection with the Forty-sixth 
Psalm has been established. In the 
Lutheran Church both the hymn and 
the psalm are parts of catechetical in- 
struction. Both have been translated 
into the languages of numerous peo- 
ples. (Mr. Bernard Pick has stated that 
there are no less than ninety distinct 
translations into English and fifty dif- 
ferent languages.) 


A Central Thought 


We suggest that the theme of the 
poem is announced in the fourth verse 
which is the declaration, “There is a 
river, the streams whereof shall make 
glad the city of God, the holy place of 
the tabernacles of the most high.” Some 
years ago the noted writer of biog- 
raphies, Emil Ludwig, gave the book 
world something to think about when 
he wrote the volume, the Biography of 
the River Nile. One wondered how 
biography could be applied to the great 
stream and lifegiver of Egypt. When 
one read the successive:chapters, he re- 
alized how the life of the Egyptian na- 
tion could be depicted in terms of its 
great river and those who lived along 
its shores. In a similar way, divine tes- 
timony for individuals and for masses 
of people can be thought of in terms 
of a river. Its source will be the deter- 
mination of God to make man in his 
image and to endow him with spiritual 
gifts. t 

The vast development of these gifts, 
the realization of testimony, the defense 
of the glory of God, as it is placed in 
the hands of human beings, the rise of 
nations, the building of cities, the on- 
slaught of foes who hurl heresies against 


-the revealed truths of God, the arrival 


of the stream at the Holy City and 
thence the widening of its currents and 
of the volume of its waters as they 
move on to encompass the whole world 
in their beneficent influences—such is 
the river of God. It is as we observe 
its course through the centuries into all 
lands that we are inspired to declare, 
“The Lord of Hosts is with us, the bre! 
of Jacob is our refuge.” 


The Lutheran 
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Completing the Reformation —'sziah 5: 1.17 


LutTHER entered the monastery, not to 
study theology, but to find peace for 
his fear-panicked soul. As we read the 
history of Reformation thinking, we 
may forget this. He did not create or 
devise a system of doctrine first, but 
the doctrines were the result of a great 
discovery made under the wise and 
kindly suggestion of Staupitz, his 
teacher and friend. The discovery was 
made in the book of Romans and cen- 
tered in the verse, “The just shall live 
by faith” (Romans 1: 17). Luther had 
been trying to live by rules and reg- 
ulations and life became only more dif- 
ficult and terrifying. It was a ceaseless 
struggle to conform to the jot and tittle 
of the law. Days and nights spent on 
his knees, fasting so rigorous that he 
-became “a bag of skin filled with 
bones,” self-disciplines that would kill 
a weakling—all these were a part of 
Luther’s effort to find peace with God. 

Staupitz said in effect, “Relax, Mar- 
tin; stop struggling; take God at His 
word; rest yourself in His loving arms 
as a tired child in the bosom of its 
mother.” Life comes by faith, and faith 
is the childlike acceptance of that which 
God offers. It is the upheld cup that 
only God can fill. Luther learned a les- 
son that still remains unlearned by 
great sections of the Christian Church. 
It is the lesson of grace. Christianity 
is not the search for God, but by God. 
Faith is allowing God to find us. 


The Reality of God 


The reality of God was hidden to 
Luther under a load of legends and tra- 
ditions. As a child he never knew the 
Christ revealed to us at mother’s knee. 
He tells us, “When I looked at Christ, 
I seemed to see a devil.” A window in 
the Mansfield church, which he at- 
tended as a boy, showed Christ with a 
frowning face, "sitting on a rainbow 
holding a sword in His hand. Contrast 
that with the most recently popular 
picture of Christ, that by Sallman. 

Luther rediscovered the Christ of the 
Gospels. He became real and vital to 
him. He found fellowship with Christ 
similar to that of the disciples who 
walked and talked with Jesus on the 
streets and lanes of Palestine. He 
brushed away the dusty heaps of tra- 
dition that hid the Christ of the Bible 
from his generation. God was brought 
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down from a far-off throne of cold 
justice, a menace to the sinner, a judge 
who must be appeased and made a 
kindly, loving, forgiving personality, 
who was “in Christ reconciling the 
world to Him.” 

Dr. John Schmidt in his intensely in- 
teresting volume, The Riches of His 
Grace, offers this picture .of the cross: 
“A Spanish artist has left an imperish- 
able commentary on the crucifixion. 
Instead of the traditional figures of the 
Trinity—a gray-bearded benevolent 
Father, holding the Cross on which His 
Son is outstretched, with the Holy 
Spirit symbolized by a dove—this artist 
has painted a picture of the Saviour 
suffering on the Cross. But behind the 
Cross stands Another. His arms are 
outstretched too, and the nails which 
pierce the hands of the Son penetrate 
the Father’s as well! Yes, the grace of 
God was expensive—to Him.” It was 
this picture of God that Luther refound 
for us. 


The Reality of Religion 


Jesus came in an age when there was 
little reality in religion. It was thought 
of as apart from life. Forms and cere- 
monies stood between men and their 
God. Rites lose their right to be when 
they fail to help men to realize God’s 
forgiving presence. Think of the cere- 
monial burden placed upon the backs 
of the Jews in Jesus’ day! They be- 
came an end in themselves so that men 
keeping them according to the letter of 
the law would be called by Jesus 
“whitened sepulchers, full of dead men’s 
bones.” They said their prayers but 
did not pray. They laid their sacrifices 
on the altar but did not sacrifice. They 
were cold and unkind to needy neigh- 
bors or to insolvent debtors. Their re- 
ligion was one thing and life was an- 
other. 

The vital religion of the early church 
commended itself to the heathen world. 
It sold Christianity to Jew and Greek 
and Roman. How tragic that the 
church could drift through the cen- 
turies into the same hypocrisies that 
Jesus corrected in the Hebrew religion 
of His day. Luther was a victim of this 
same unreality and knew the fear of a 
man with a sensitive conscience who 
has no vital knowledge of the grace of 
God. The washing of the outside of the 


cup would not do. The just must live! 
Looking upon the fearlessness and as- 
surance of the religion of Luther, the 
Confessor of Charles V said, “You have 
a theology that can be appreciated only 
by those who pray much.” We will only 
lose the power of the Reformation when 
we can accept its doctrines without the 
communion with God that finds its most 
vital expression in prayer. The Refor- 
mation took the creeds of Christendom, 
and the rites and ceremonies of the 
church and gave them a soul. 


The Reality of Self 


It is of great significance to an age 
that speaks much of democracy and is 
risking much to save it, to recall that 
Luther rediscovered the value of the 
individual. His world was institutional- 
ized to death. Even the church, where a 
man might find out he was a child of 
God, was as badly regimented as the 
most totalitarian of totalitarian states 
today. A man did not face his God be- 
fore the altar, but he faced his priest. 
He did not pray to God, but to saints 
as intermediaries. He lost his reality 
as an individual. 

Our present-day dictators soon found 
that the one unsubduable factor is 
evangelical Christianity. Men who were 
willing that every other category of life 
be regimented said, “Halt,” and backed 
their word with their lives when re- 
ligion was included in the totalitarian 
program. Luther taught the priesthood 
of all believers. The word all might be 
changed to each without violence to 
Luther’s thought. If faith justifies a 
man, it makes him a personality of con- 
sequence, one to be reckoned with. 
Public schools, freedom of thought, tol- 
erance in religion, freedom of expres- 
sion, democracy in government—all 
these and their kindred principles find 
support in Lutheran doctrine. There 
can be no compromise with racial class 
and national pride, or any other 
ideology that buries the individual in a 
mass. Faith is an intimate, personal 
thing. It is based on the assurance that 
a man matters so much to His God 
that He would die to save him. No pro- 
gram for world organization will suc- 
ceed that loses sight of each child that 
is born. That child is a potential child 
of God through Christ. As we serve 


_and sacrifice to preserve the fruits of 


democracy in our world, let us give 
thanks for Luther and all who share 
with him the honor of insisting on the 
reality of self. 

The Reformation refound reality in 
religion. We must hold fast to this 
reality for our generation and genera- 
tions yet unborn. 

* * * * 

To Leavers: Topic date, October 31. 
Next topic, “A Picture Study—Christ 
and the Rich Young Man.” 
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BOOK S 


Man Climbs the Ladder 


The Ladder of Progress in Palestine: A Story of Archaeological Adventure. 
By Chester C. McCown. Harper. 387 pages. $3.50. 

TuE period between World Wars I and II witnessed some remarkable 
finds by archaeologists digging in the Holy Land. Now that further excava- 
tions must be postponed for the duration, the results of recent research can 
be given more adequate interpretation. Here is an excellent example of 
this, written by a competent scholar, who was director of the American 


School of Oriental Research at Jerusalem, 1929-31, and acting director in 


1936. 

By describing representative sites, 
the methods and results of their exca- 
vation, Dr. McCown introduces the 
reader to the fascinating story of man’s 
material progress from the Stone Age 
to the times of the Crusaders. For Pal- 
estine has now yielded evidences of hu- 
man occupation since _ prehistoric 
periods that may be conservatively esti- 
mated as 100,000 years back into geo- 
logical time. Modern man, of the races 
still existant, has lived there for per- 
haps 10,000 years. The latter half of 
this period has left the kind of records 
from which history can be written. 
Only the Bible surveys the whole ex- 
tent of that history. Archaeology illus- 
trates the Biblical record and confirms 
man’s faith in “the rebirth of the bet- 


ter out of the good of the past.” 

The adventures of the archaeologists 
whose work in Palestine has uncov- 
ered past civilizations make good read- 
ing. Dr. McCown bears his weighty 
learning lightly and enlivens his ac- 
count with bits of delightful humor. At 
the same time, while he writes in non- 
technical style for the general reader, 
the serious student is served by se- 
lected bibliographies to the several 
chapters, careful indexes, maps and 
tables. About fifty full-page photo- 
graphs add considerable value and in- 
terest. Most important of all, the serv- 
ice of archaeology is here made to ap- 
pear scientific rather than glamorous, 
yielding truth rather than sensational 
news. Cuarues M. Cooper. 


Luther's Idea of the Church 


The Reality of the Church as the 
Communion of Saints. By George W. 
Forell. Published by the Author. 107 
pages. $1.25. 

TuE title of this thesis, written by 
the youthful pastor of Holy Nativity 
Church, Wenonah, N. J., is the suk- 
stance of an inquiry into Luther’s doc- 
trine of the Church. The study is ex- 
eéedingly well documented and the 
summary statements deserve serious 
consideration by not only students of 
Luther but theologians generally. 

Mr. Forell asserts that Luther’s doc- 
trine of the Church has been generally 
ignored or grossly misinterpreted. There 
are evidences, however, of a new in- 
terest on the part of modern scholars. 

Insisting that the New Testament 
Church was a real and concrete Com- 
munion of Saints, not because of its 
members but because of its Lord, the 
author maintains that disintegration of 
the concept began with the introduc- 
tion of the religious “profit-motif” from 
Greek philosophy. 

The result was the development of a 
well-ordered class society in the me- 
diaeval Church, strengthened by a de- 
fection of Augustinian theology which 
transferred the saints to heaven and 
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provided a basis for supererogation. 

Thus, when Luther rediscovered his 
“Sustification by faith” principle, he at 
the same time rediscovered the “com- 
munio sanctorum.” Though undoubt- 


4 edly there will be disagreement with 


some of the author’s analogies, it is in- 
teresting to correlate the “successio 
apostolorum” with the “successio fidel- 


ium”; the “communio sanctorum” with 
the “communio sacramentorum”; the 
“deus absconditus” with the “ecclesia 


abscondita.” 

Luther’s ideas of the Church as the 
Communion of Saints are essentially 
those of the New Testament. This is 
to be expected in the light of his “jus- 
tification by faith” principle. Mr. Forell, 
however, goes a step further. Not only 
was the reform of the doctrine of the 
Church necessitated by his basic theo- 
logical conception, but Luther’s break 
with Rome and his attack against Pa- 
pacy, Councils, Tradition, Canon Law, 
and Hierarchy was the result of his re- 
discovery of the New Testament doc- 
trine of the Church. 

This is undoubtedly the weakest link 
in the chain of Mr. Forell’s reasoning, 
and it accounts for the stubborn denial 
he issues in answer to the charge that 
Luther’s doctrine of the Church was an 
afterthought. It likewise accounts for 


the unjustifiable neglect of Luther’s — 


writings after 1522 as “materia gravis.” 
- Those who lament the present anemic 
individualism as applied to Church 


doctrine will find in this treatise a chal- 


lenging and scholarly call to re-evalu- 
ate Luther’s contribution in this field. 
Rosert D. HERSHEY. 


For Methodist Ministers 


Pastor and Church. William K. Ander- 
son, Editor. The Methodist Publishing 
House. 320 pages. $1.50. 

Some people do not like vegetable 


soup. But there is no gainsaying it, 
when vegetable soup is properly made — 


of good, wholesome ingredients, it is 
mighty nourishing and strengthening, 
even though one may not exactly know 
what one is going to have in the next 
spoonful—peas, or carrots, or beef. This 
book, concocted of seventeen ingre- 
dients by a skilled educational chef, 
for young Methodist ministers and the- 
ological students, is excellent nourish- 
ment for those for whom it is intended 
—good, wholesome food on church 
practice and church life in the Metho- 
dist Church. 

The first spoonful is “Using the 
Hymnal,” and the next “The Minister’s 
Personal Finances.” One goes from the 
sacraments to church buildings and on 
to pensions for retired ministers, in 
three sips. But, though one may not 


liké the uncertainties of the venture, ~ 


there is something of genuine worth at 
practically every point. “A veritable 
gold mine for the young preacher,” says 
the jacket. A somewhat different figure 
of comparison, but the same truth! 
Young Methodists who are going into 
the ministry or who are already in it 
are to be congratulated on having such 
a mine or such a meal before them. 
Paut J. Hon. 


Children Become Adults 


Children Need Adults. By Ruth Davis 
Perry. Harper and Brothers. 136 pages. 
$1.50. , 

Out of her experience in the nursery 
and kindergarten of Riverside Church, 
New York, the author discussed the be- 
havior of the little child in relation to 
the adult life he must one day lead. 
The five chapters take up the begin- 
nings of discipline, routine, science, art, 
and religion. 

Dozens of actual incidents in child 
life make interesting reading for the 
mother of children under six. There is 
also considerable of value to women 
who are undertaking work in the war- 
time nurseries and child care centers. 
But the teacher of religion will not find 
much help in this book. 

Margory BRACHER. 
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Robin Wolf of Pittsburgh Visits 
Country Parish 


A FEw weeks ago it was our pleas- 
ure to visit the parish of the Brick 
Church near Ford City, Pa. The oc- 
casion was the annual memorial 
meeting held in the original ceme- 
tery. The parish includes three con- 
gregations, St. Michael’s, St. John’s, 
and St. Matthew’s, presently being 
served by the Rev. J. Earl Reed, pas- 
tor. St. Michael’s is one of the first 
Lutheran churches within the pres- 
‘ent limits of Armstrong County, 
Pennsylvania. The work was begun 
in 1806 by the Rev. Michael Steck 
of Greensburg who began preaching 
in what was then known as the 
Schaffer neighborhood as early as 
1796. The original church site was 
on a plateau far above the surround- 
ing country and beside the church 
was the original cemetery including 
the grave of one slave—all well kept 
and well preserved. The community 
is made up of farmers who own their 
own farms and the three churches 
include 450 families, of which Mr. 
Reed had visited 400 during the first 
six months of his pastorate. Twelve 
years ago there was inaugurated an 
annual memorial meeting to be held 
in the original cemetery. This it was 
our privilege to attend and take part 
in. A goodly crowd was present and 
they were sociable but quiet and at- 
tentive during the ceremonies. 
- Among those present were repre- 
sentatives of the original Schaffer 
family as well as Judge King of Kit- 
tanning, some of whose forbears are 
buried in the old cemetery. 

A few years before we had seen a 
play called “The Miracle at Verdun” 
in which it was suggested that ten 
years after 1918 some soldiers who 
had lost their lives at Verdun rose 
from their graves and returned to 
their respective homes, only to find 
| that there was no place for them and 
_ that they were not wanted. On the 
contrary on this occasion we could 
not but feel that if the surrounding 
graves had suddenly given up their 
dead, those who had gone before 
would have been thrilled to find 
their successors gathered round 
about singing “Faith of Our Fathers, 
Holy Faith, We Will Be True to Thee 
Till Death.” 
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Reformation Books 


Words from the pen of Martin Luther brought 
religious and moral light to a blacked-out world 
400 years ago. They will be found equally in- 
formative and inspirational today, especially 
during the Reformation Season. 


WORKS OF MARTIN LUTHER 

The most important writings of Luther, carefully translated, 
compiled, edited and annotated. In six volumes, averaging 436 
pages each. For contents of each volume consult our Catalog 
No. 74, or write for a prospectus. Price—$3 each or $18 the set. 


A COMPEND OF LUTHER’S THEOLOGY 

A single volume embracing selections from Luther’s exegeti- 
eal, doctrinal, controversial and homiletical writings. Original 
works and translations not usually found in the personal library 
have been used in organizing this book. Price—$2. 


MARTIN LUTHER —Singmaster 

Adults as well as young people will find this account of the 
life of Martin Luther a fascinating work. Few of the many 
biographical sketches written about the leader of the Protestant 
Reformation present the essential facts in a manner so readable 
as does this book. Elsie Singmaster here devotes her talents 
effectively in portraying, in a flowing yet arresting manner, the 
life of this outstanding personality. The work is concise and 
adheres faithfully to authenticated data. Price—$l. 


KATHERINE LUTHER OF THE WITTENBERG PARSONAGE 


—Dentler 


An unusual portraiture of the wife of Luther and a charm- 
ing account of his home life. Price—.75. 


LEADERS OF THE LUTHERAN REFORMATION 


—Steinhaeuser 


Sixteen biographical sketches of leaders of the Reformation 


period. Price—.35. 


DOCTOR LUTHER 


—Freytag 


A translation of an appreciation of Luther by a brilliant 


journalist. Price—.25. 


Special 


REFORMATION BULLETIN 

Our weekly bulletin series includes an undated Reformation 
issue with attractive cover design and timely message. Price, 
.40 a 100 to subscribers; .60 to others. Sample on request. 


The United Lutheran Publication House 
1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


CHICAGO 


When we noted the affection of the 
members of the three congregations 
for their new pastor, his wife and 
family, and noted the apparent pros- 
perity of the large though scattered 
membership, we could not but won- 
der at the meaning of the “Rural 
Church Problem,” so often resolved 
about. However, on our return to 
the parsonage and after partaking of 
a bountiful table, laden with fried 
chicken, corn on the cob, lima beans, 
preserved fruits, etc., and a goodly 
quantity of country butter at both 
ends of the table, we decided that 


PITTSBURGH COLUMBIA 


the “Rural Church Problem” must 
be largely one of digestion. 


After raising nearly 200 per cent of 
their Lutheran World Action quota, St. 
Paul’s Church near Northboro, Iowa, 
the Rev. Walter Rowoldt pastor, laid 
on the offering plate on the day of their 
mission festival the sum of $292. This 
in spite of the fact that the church is 
undergoing major changes and im- 
provements, involving an expenditure 
of approximately $2,000. Of this a more 
detailed. report will follow in the near 
future. It is their plan to raise the con- 
gregation’s benevolence in full. 
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IT HAPPENED FIFTY YEARS AGO 


New York State Luther League Celebrates Anniversary 


As a part of the fiftieth anniversary 
celebration, the Luther League of New 
York State will hold its annual Unity 
Week Program the first week in No- 
vember with its general theme, “Look- 
ing Forward.” The purpose of this pro- 
gram will be to re-think the fifty years 
of work that this organization has ac- 


Clarence L. Neun, 
President, Luther League of New York State 


complished and to plan for its for- 
ward program. 

The New York State Luther 
League celebrated this anniversary 
in its convention held at Reforma- 
tion Church, Rochester, N. Y., July 
2-5, 1943. The theme around which 
the program was built was, “Youth’s 
Golden Opportunity.” Stirring ad- 
dresses were given by such leaders 
as Dr. Paul M. Kinports, executive 
secretary of the Luther League of 
America, and President Alvin H. 
Schaediger of the same organiza- 
tion. Former presidents of the state 
Luther League who also partic- 
ipated in the program were the 
Rev. Christian P. Jensen, chaplain; 
Dr. Frederick E. Reissig, banquet 
speaker; and the Rev. Henry H. 
Wahl, preacher. Former presidents 
who participated in the program 
were Mr. Alvin F. Thiem and Mr. 
Donald F. Bautz. 
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By PAUL C. WHITE 


The Luther League of New York was 
organized May 29 and 30, 1893, in the 
Church of the Redeemer, Utica, N. Y. 
This statewide movement was the na- 
tural outcome of a series of individual 
youth programs that had been organ- 
ized in various parts of the state; for 
example, young people at Christ 
Church, Buffalo, at the Lutheran 
churches in Syracuse, St. John’s, Chris- 
topher Street, and St. Peter’s Church, 
New York City, all had organized indi- 
vidual youth groups prior to the for- 
mation of the New York State Luther 
League in Utica in 1893. 


150 at First Meeting 


It is correct to say that the Luther 
League of New York was very much 
under the control of the young men of 
the congregations. It was Mr. Henry F. 
Heuchel, secretary. of the conference 
that had been held previously in 
Albany, who called the meeting to or- 
der May 29, 1893. A temporary organ- 
ization was effected by the election of 
Mr. E. F. Eilert of New York City as 
temporary chairman, and Mr. F. E. 
Moyer of Johnstown and Mr. Edward 
Brucks of Buffalo as temporary secre- 
taries. 

At this first convention the Commit- 
tee on Credentials reported that there 
were about 150 delegates present. The 
next day the assembly gathered for 
election of officers. Mr. E. F. Eilert of 
New York City was elected the first 
president of the New York State Luther 
League. The recording secretary was 


Mr. John W. Smith of Albany; the cor- 
responding secretary, Mr. Philip W. 
Ruppert of Brooklyn; and treasurer, 
Mr. John F. Dinkey of Rochester. 
Action was taken to have a German 
corresponding secretary, and Mr. O. 


: 
3 


Leddin of Rochester was elected to that ~ 


office. 

In order to facilitate the work of the 
state organization six vice-presidents 
were elected from various sections of 
the state: H. F. Heuchel of Brooklyn; 
W. H. Steinkamp, New York City; 
Amasa P. Lasher, Rhinebeck; F. E. 


Moyer, Albany; the ‘Rev. J. Nicum, ~ 


Rochester; and Dr. F. C. Gram, Buf- 
falo. From these elections, it can be 
readily seen that it was very much a 
man’s world in which the Luther 
League of New York State was born. 
The first appointment of any young 
woman to! office is found in the year 
1905, at which time all the elected of- 
ficers were men, but Miss Ora E. 
Cudney of Hudson was appointed to 
the Literature Committee, Mrs. A. R. 
Pardee of Rondout and Miss Ruth 
Vroman of Schoharie, to the Press 
Committee. 

Throughout the history of New York 
State Luther League there has not yet 
been a young woman elected president 
of the organization. So far New York 
State has been true to its tradition in 
that one office alone. 


Other State and National Interests 


The youth of New York State were 
pioneers in the field of youth work in 
the United States. Hardly had they or- 
ganized their own state organization 
until their interest broadened in an en- 
deavor to bring other state Luther 
League organizations into being. At the 
first convention the Rey. W. L. Hunton 
of Rochester stated the following in an 


The Anniversary Banquet celebrating fifty years of service to the youth of the Church of the 
New York State Luther League, Hotel Seneca, Rochester, New York 
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: “The principal lesson taught 
_}was that the Lutheran Church has an 
intelligent and earnest army of young 
. }people, only lacking in organization for 
effective service. The Utica convention 
was a long step in this direction, and 
we anticipate the day, not far distant, 
when the Luther League of New York 
will give place to the “Luther League 
of America.” ~ j 
At the second state convention, held 
at the Church of the Reformation, 
Rochester, N. Y., May 29, 1894, it was 
reported by the Committee on Exten- 
sion Work, Mr. George D. Boschen, 
chairman, that the committee had been 
helpful in stimulating the formation of 
individual and district Leagues in 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, the South, 
Ohio, Illinois, Iowa, Minnesota and 
North Dakota. It was reported with a 
considerable degree of joy that on June 
25 and 26, 1894, Pennsylvania would 
organize a State Luther League. 


Monthly Journal Established 


A committee, previous to this con- 
vention had been organized to take up 
the matter of publishing the Luther 
League Review. The Review, on action 
of the convention, was made the official 
organ of the Luther League of New 
York State. It was this same journal 
which a few years later was to become 
the Luther League Review of the Lu- 
ther League of America. 

Still manifesting this wide interest in 
other sections of the country, the 1894 


SEE Bt ee - Seater aianernian) 


Ernest F. Eilert, 
As First President, 1893-1895 


/ convention of the New York State Lu- 

ther League sent Mr. E. F. Eilert and 
Mr. George D. Boschen as delegates to 
present the greetings of the Luther 
League of New York State to the State 
Luther League of Pennsylvania at its 
first convention. 

The third state Luther League con- 
vention was held at St. John’s Church, 
Hudson, N. Y., May 30 and 31, 1895. 
The report of the interest of New York 
State in helping to organize the Luther 
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First Convention of the Luther League of New York State, Utica, N. Y.. May 29 and 30, 1893 


League of America was central in the 
work of these young people. Mr. Fred- 
erick T. Huber recommended to the 
convention that a committee of five be 
appointed to confer with like commit- 
tees from all other State Leagues with 
power to arrange time, place, and plan 
for holding the national convention. 
This committee also recommended that 
the dates for this national convention 
be set. as October 30 and 31, 1895, at 
Pittsburgh, Pa: At the time of the meet- 
ing of the first convention of the Luther 
League of America, New York’s first 
president, Mr. E. F. Eilert, was elected 
president. 


Cash Balance 23 Cents 


At the convention May 28 and 29, 
1896, which was held in St. John’s and 
Zion Churches, Syracuse, N. Y., the 
state treasurer, Mr. John C. Holsten, 
reported a balance on hand of 23 cents, 
with unpaid bills amounting to $40. To 
meet this pressing problem, it was rec- 
ommended and adopted that each 
League member be asked for a volun- 
tary contribution of 10 cents. It was 
stated, “Such an offering would per- 
manently relieve our stranded financial 
condition.” In 1905 at the convention, 
the treasurer reported receipts of 
$121.40 with total disbursements of 
$119.67. It was a small balance but it 
was on the right sitle. 


Hymnal Added to Review 


The New York State Luther League 
was not satisfied to publish the Review 
only, but soon undertook the publish- 
ing of a Luther League hymnal. At the 
convention in 1894, a committee was 
organized to prepare this Luther League 
hymnal, and in 1896 it was reported 
that the Luther League hymnal had 
been issued at an outlay of $1,200, 
which Mr. Boschen and the members 
of the committee, advanced personally. 
Two thousand copies of the book had 
been sold by the time of the 1896 con- 
vention, The members of Mr. Boschen’s 


committee who undertook and carried 
through this tremendous task were the 
Revs. George C. F. Haas, George U. 
Wenner, D.D., W. G. Thrall, and Mr. 
G. F. Middendorf, Jr. 

Mr. Dittmer served as treasurer of 
the Luther League of New York State 
from 1920 through 1931. In 1922, at the 
York convention, where the New York 
State League won all the trophies for 
merit and attendance based on mileage, 
Mr. Dittmer was elected to the treas- 
urership of the Luther League of 
America. He held this office from 1922 
to 1927 (when he was elected to the 
presidency of the Luther League of 
America). He introduced the “Sus- 
taining Membership,” the various mis- 
sionary objectives, the liquidation of 
the heavy debt of the Luther League 
Review and the calling of a full-time 
staff of general secretary, intermediate 
secretary, junior secretary and two of- 
fice assistants. 


What of the Future? 


From the organization of the New 
York State Luther League in Utica to 
the present moment, the youth of our 
state organization have continued to 
press forward with their work. They 
have weathered the storm of three war 
periods, the Spanish-American, the 
World War, and the present world 
crisis. They have undertaken always 
to do the work of their Church and to 
do it well. As we look to the future in 
the light of our past, we feel confident 
and competent. We are certain the New | 
York State Luther League will con- 
tinue its program of advancement for 
the youth of the Empire State. Its 
membership may fluctuate according to 
the time in which we live, but its spirit 
will be high. 


St. Paul’s Church, Jersey City, cele- 
brated the fifth anniversary of the pas- 
torate of the Rev. Richard W. Heins by 
the burning of its mortgage and the 
rededication of the renovated church. 
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Women’s Auxiliary of Philadelphia Seminary 


Holds Fall Meeting 


For the first time in its history, the 
Women’s Auxiliary of the Philadelphia 
Seminary held its fall meeting in con- 
nection with Seminary Day, September 
30. The Seminary Chapel, where the 
meeting was called to order, was 
crowded with members of the Auxiliary 
and friends. Special guests who were 
introduced to the Auxiliary were: Mrs. 
F. H. Knubel, first lady of the U. L. 
C. A.; Mrs. Werner Jentsch, president 
of the New York Chapter of the Aux- 
iliary, who reported a membership of 
454; Dr. Levering Tyson, president of 
Muhlenberg College; Dr. L. D. Reed, 
president of the Philadelphia Seminary; 
Dr. E. C. Cooper, president of the 
Southern Seminary; and Dr. H. Reed 
Shepfer, president of the Pittsburgh 
Synod. 

Mrs. Theodore K. Finck, president, 
expressed the hope that a rally be held 
in each conference in the Ministerium 
this year in order that more people may 
become familiar with the seminary and 
its work. A rally in the Allentown 
Conference was held September 21. 

Gratifying progress has been made 
on the Auxiliary’s project of recon- 
ditioning and refurnishing rooms in the 
Main Dormitory. Section B in the dor- 
mitory has been repainted, rewired, 
and refurnished. Section D has been 
rewired and two suites of rooms re- 
painted. In addition a shower was in- 
stalled in Section B, the gift of Mr. 
P. P. Hagan. Donations for repairs and 


furniture were received from St. John’s, 
Overbrook, and Trinity, South Phila7/ 


delphia. Three suites of rooms were 
furnished as memorials by Miss Clara 
Pretsch, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. Roeger, 
and Mrs. Emma E. Jentsch. Any in- 
dividual or group desiring to give to 
this project should get in touch with 
Mrs. P. P. Hagan, chairman of. the 
finance committee. 

The total membership was reported 
as 3,142 by Mrs. Bela Shetlock, financial 
secretary. 

The report of the treasurer, Mrs. 
John Doberstein, showed a balance of 
$3,422.11. 

The annual luncheon will be held 
this year at the Sylvania Hotel, Locust 
and Juniper Streets, February 2, 1944. 

Dr. John Doberstein gave a very in- 
teresting and informative address on 
his work as chaplain at Muhlenberg 
College. He stressed the fact that all 
the great relationships of life are part- 
nerships and that the Christian rela- 
tionship represents the highest of all 
partnerships. The chaplain is available 
at all times to all the boys on the 
campus for conferences. Thus by per- 
sonal contact, as well as by public serv- 
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ices, the chaplain seeks to make Chris- 
tian living effective in the lives of the 
students. 

A call for the women of the Auxiliary 
to help in the Reformation Appeal was 
made by Dr. G. Elson Ruff. He em- 
phasized the fact that the Ministerium 
has never been able to raise the full 
amount needed and that the help of the 
women is requested. He asked the wo- 
men to talk about the appeal to their 
fellow members and to see that an an- 
nouncement of the appeal is made in 
every department of the Church. 

Rutu Dry Ruyne, Rec. Sec. 


Service Chaplains Praised 


Dr. Wm. B. Pugh Reports on Visit to 
Armed Forces 


An Advanced North African Air 
Base, October 8.—On all the fronts of 
the armed forces of the United States 
thus far visited by the Rev. Dr. William 
Barrow Pugh, of Philadelphia, as the 
representative.of united Protestantism 
in America, he found a determination 
to win not only the war but also the 
peace. 

Dr. Pugh, as chairman of the General 
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Commission of Army and Navy Chap- 


lains, is on an official tour of the vari- — 


ous fronts. He is accompanied on the 


tour by Col. George F. Rixey, of Wash-_ 


ington, D. C., Deputy Chief of Chap- 


lains. Dr. Pugh is a former chaplain ~ 


with more than twenty years’ experi- 
ence. He is successor to the late Bishop 
Leonard who died in Iceland while. on 
duty. 

In a recent conference with about 
forty chaplains of the 2d Air Service 


Command, the 12th Air Force and a 


Bomber Command, he said: “I have 
talked with commanders in every 
theater that I have visited, and I have 
been amazed, with all the time their 
duties require, at the way they have 
been thinking. They are doing every- 
thing humanly possible to win this war, 
and yet when they have talked with me 
they have discussed the peace and the 
future world. They can see, as I can, 
that we can’t afford ever again to win 
a war and lose a peace.” 

He told the chaplains that they will 
have a “tremendous mission” after the 
war. The twelve million men and wo- 
men now in the armed services will be 
willing to listen to the chaplains who 
have been through the war with them, 
Dr. Pugh said, and will form the poten- 
tial material for the future Church in 
America. ‘He added: “It is a respon- 
sibility that will challenge the best in 
you.” 


DR. ROCKEY INTERESTS ATTENDANTS AT CONFERENCE BANQUETS 


SEPTEMBER is always conference and 
convention month in the Indiana Synod. 
This year the Northern Conference 
convened at Grace Church, Elkhart, 
F. M. Hanes, D.D., pastor, September 
13 and 14; the Central Conference at 
St. Paul’s Church, Frankfort, the Rev. 
C. R. Defenderfer pastor, September 14 
and 15; and the Southern Conference 
at St. John’s Church, Napoleon, H. J. 
Lawrence, D.D., pastor, September 15 
and 16. 


Liquidating St. Isadore 

Carroll J. Rockey, D.D., author, lec- 
turer, and pastor of Bethany Church, 
Indianapolis, spoke at the laymen’s 
banquets of the three conferences. 
‘Tiquidating St. Isadore,’ was Dr. 
Rockey’s subject at the Northern Con- 
ference banquet at Elkhart. He ex- 
plained that tradition .ascribed to St. 
Isadore the tremendous feat of sowing 
his seed, then having his fields tilled 
by the angels. The address was leveled 
against the laziness, the inertia and 


By Ropert H. HEINe 


apathy of Christians who lack faith for 
willing service, against the woeful host 
of followers who canonized St. Isa- 
dore’s method. 

At the Central Conference meeting 
at Frankfort Dr. Rockey spoke on, 
“The Master’s Marching Orders.” He 


4] 


stressed two of Christ's imperatives: _ 


“Watch Ye” and “Follow Me,” demand- 
ing discerning alertness and faithful 
obedience to our Lord’s program. At 
the Napoleon meeting Dr. Rockey spoke 


on, “Let’s Grow,” deprecating the lack - 


of knowledge and vision, stressing the 
need of faith’s expansion and the neces- 
sary rising to higher levels of insight 
and action. 


The President Reports 

H. E. Turney, D.D., president of the 
Indiana Synod, pointed out in his mes- 
sages to the conference that, due to the 
diabolical condition of the world, the 
church’s tasks are multiplied, and the 
effort to implement Christianity to the 
way and life of the world becomes in- 
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tensified. He urged that the church get © 


ready to use every opportunity that 
will be opened to evangelize the world, 
President Turney brought to the 
conferences the good news that the Lu- 
theran World Action appeal in the In- 
diana Synod has exceeded its quota of 
$10,900 by more than $1,000, and that 
the total benevolence receipts for the 
first eight months of this year were 
$46,373.79, an increase of more than 
$4,000 over the same period of 1942. 
Indiana congregations emphasized the 
Christian Home on September 26 and 
the Family Communion on October 3. 
Through the Foreign Missions Commit- 
tee of the synod, congregations will be 
prepared for the missionary tasks of 
the future by the visits of the Rev. 
H. R. Kunkle of the British Guiana 
Mission of the United Lutheran Church. 


Christian Growth and Men's Work 


Information concerning the new 
Christian Growth Series of Sunday 


Vorth ersey (pe 


school literature was presented to each 
of the conferences by the Rev. C. R. 
Defenderfer, chairman of the synodical 
Committee on Parish Education. The 
Rev. William L. Pifer, representative 
of the Brotherhood Committee of the 
synod, appealed for more organized 
men’s groups in the congregations of 
the synod. 


Congregations 

The new pastor of St. Thomas 
Church, Brookville, is the Rev. Paul E. 
Schoeneman, formerly of Detroit, Mich. 
He was formally installed by President 
Turney August 1. 

The Marquardt congregation of the 
Monroeville Parish, the Rev. L. C. 
Westenbarger pastor, celebrated its 
sixtieth anniversary September 19. 
Speakers at the morning and afternoon 
services were President H. E. Turney, 
D.D., and the Rev. Benjamin L. West- 
enbarger of Los Angeles, Calif., father 
of the pastor. 


NEW JERSEY CONFERENCE MEETS IN HISTORIC CHURCH 


THE wooded hills of Northern New 
Jersey and the warm sunshine of a 
cloudless September day combined to 
put Nature’s “best foot forward” in 
providing the setting for the fall con- 
vention of the New Jersey Conference 
of the United Synod of New York, held 
September 21 at historic Zion Church, 
- Saddle River. This congregation, of 
which the Rey. John A. Sardeson is 
pastor, though founded in 1821, carries 
on in unbroken line the best traditions 
of the Dutch Lutherans who settled 
Bergen County 250 years ago. Lu- 
theran congregations were established 
in what is now Teaneck in 1702, and a 
few years later in the town of Ramsey; 
but the Saddle River congregation is 
the only one extant whose history over- 
laps that of the first two congregations. 

Chief interests of the convention were 
Stewardship, a cause espoused and rep- 


resented by Secretary Arthur P. Black © 


of the Laymen’s Movement; Parish 
Education, ably presented by the Rev. 
Paul White, Ph.D., secretary of synod; 
Higher Education, which had as its 
spokesmen Dr. Henry Arnold, president 
of Hartwick College, and Dr. Willis S. 
Hinman, chaplain of Wagner College; 
and the work of the church at large, on 
which Dr. Samuel Trexler, president 
of synod, addressed the convention. 
Plans were approved by the confer- 
ence to assist in the provision of chap- 
lains’ equipment on the new battleship, 
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“New Jersey”; and also to further the 
cause of Lutheran World Action, to- 
ward which conference has thus far 
pledged only 81 per cent of its quota. 

The Rev. Edwin H. Knudten of 
Rutherford presided at the session and 
preached the sermon at the opening 
Communion Service. Liturgists were 
the Rev. Theodore Erdmann of Jersey 
City, vice-president, and the Rev. 
Albert P. Stauderman of Teaneck, sec- 
retary. : 

Two resignations of pastors were re- 
ported. The Rev. Harold Letts, after a 
successful ministry at Calvary Church, 
Jersey City, has accepted a call to a 
larger field at St. Peter’s, Jamaica 
South, Long Island. While in Jersey 
City, he was active as dean of the Lu- 
theran Leadership School and also in 
the establishment of the Lutheran Wel- 
fare Bureau of New Jersey. The Rev. 
Alfred Mattes, pastor of the Leonia- 
Cresskill Parish, also resigned, effective 
October 1, in order to pursue graduate 
studies in New York. He may continue 
to serve his former parish on a part- 
time basis, however. 

Another depletion in the ranks of the 
clergy is reported from Redeemer 
Church, Ramsey, which has granted to 
the Rev. Clarence A. Boyer a leave of 
absence in order that he may accept a 
commission as a chaplain in the Army. 

This is not a one-way record of de- 
partures, however, because the Rev. 


Edwin J. Grubb began his pastorate at 
Redeemer Church, Jersey City, and the 
Rev. James W. Emerick was installed 
as pastor of Redeemer Church, May- 
wood. 


The Service Bureau 


The active and progressive Lutheran 
Service Bureau of Northern New Jer- 
sey is making good headway. Under 
its sponsorship a Social Welfare Insti- 
tute is being held six Monday evenings 
at Grace Church in Jersey City, of 
which the Rev. Herbert H. Gallmann, 
president of the Bureau, is pastor. 
Topics for study and discussion include 
“Family Relationships,” “War Ten- 
sions,’ “Child Delinquency,” “Health,” 
“Racial Problems,” and “The Church’s 
Approach to Welfare Problems.” Well- 
known leaders will conduct the discus- 
sions: Dr. Ambrose Hering, the Rev. 
Paul Amt, Dr. Herta Genz, Miss Lil- 
lian Franzen, Miss Julia Matzinger, Dr. 
John J. Sinnott and Dr. L. Woodward. 

Another attainment of the Bureau is 
the engagement of Mrs. Magda Burg- 
torf as its first full-time case worker 
and consultant. The work of the Bu- 
reau, whose headquarters are at 982 
Summit Ave., Jersey City, is done in 
close co-operation with the Lutheran 
Welfare Council. 


Congregations 


The Rey. Stephen Ballek and his 
congregation, Grace Church, North 
Arlington, are finding ways and means 
of going ahead with their growing work 
despite present conditions. North 
Arlington, swollen with many war 
workers and their families, is a lively 
field at present. Grace congregation 
has purchased a house which is being 
remodeled into a chapel, with living 
quarters for the pastor. They are also 
obtaining additional ground, which will 
give them a plot 100 x 100 feet on 
which a future church can be built. 


St. Mark’s Church, Elizabeth, ob- 
served its eighty-fifth anniversary with 
a week of special services. The Rev. 
John A. W. Kirsch is pastor of this 
large and influential congregation. St. 
John’s, Rutherford, the Rev. Edwin H. 
Knudten pastor, dedicated a new par- 
sonage adjoining the church with spe- 
cial services on September 12. 


In the area around Elizabeth, a group 
of pastors has planned a Leadership 
Training School, with courses to be 
held Wednesday evenings during the 
fall and early winter at St. Mark’s 
Church on East Jersey Street, Eliza- 
beth. Leaders will be the Rev. John 
A. W. Kirsch, the Rev. Harold Haas, 
the Rev. Erwin S. Jaxheimer and the 
Rev. Paul E. Henry. Pastor Kirsch is 
dean and Mr. Henry M. Waitz, Jr., 
is registrar. 
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lees from the Ke is Synod 


HAPPENINGS IN “THE SUNFLOWER STATE” REPORTED 
BY NEW CORRESPONDENT TO “THE LUTHERAN” 


Tue Kansas Synod will hold a Chris- 
tian Home Conference at Lawrence this 
fall. C. Franklin Koch, D.D., executive 
secretary of the Board of Social Mis- 
sions, is to be the main speaker. Plans 
call for addresses or discussions by 
specialists from the state university, 
the Kansas Board of Health, and other 
related agencies that are interested in 
the betterment of home life. The situa- 
tion needs studied Christian influence 
in Kansas and all over America. 

The Rev. E. R. Harrison of Hutchi- 
son, chairman of the Program Commit- 
tee, is working with the Rev. A. J. Beil 
of Lawrence, chairman of the synodical 
Social Missions Committee, in making 
plans. The tentative dates for the con- 
ference are October 26 and 27. 


A Diamond Jubilee 


St. Mark’s congregation at Atchison 
celebrated its seventy-fifth anniversary 
September 19. Dr. Fred C. Wiegman, 
president of Midland College, spoke at 
the morning service. Dr. Andreas Bard, 
pastor of St. Mark’s Church, Kansas 
City, was the speaker at the evening 
service. A picnic dinner for all mem- 
bers and visitors was served at noon. 

During its seventy-five years of his- 
tory, St. Mark’s has played an impor- 
tant part in synodical affairs. Synod 
has met there five times; the church has 


furnished five presidents of synod: the f 


Rev. M. G. Boyer, the Rev. W. F. Rentz{/ 
Dr. R. L. Patterson, Dr. W. E. Heller, 
and Dr. H. L. Yarger. Two of its lay- 
men have served as treasurers of synod, 
Elmer Berlin.and W. M. Thistle. Also 
many officers for the synodical Broth- 
erhood, Missionary Society and Luther 
League have been from this congrega- 
tion. 

The Rev. H. Vance Baird is pastor 
of St. Mark’s and was in charge of the 
celebration. 


Two celebrations were held this sum- 
mer at St. John’s Church, Bendena, 
that attracted large numbers of visitors. 
“Parish Day,” August 15, was observed 
with Dr. Thomas Rinde, dean of West- 
ern Theological Seminary, speaking at 
the morning service. The Rev. Vance 
Baird, pastor at Atchison, and Dr. 
Rinde were the speakers at the after- 
noon service. Forty dollars was given 
by the congregation to the seminary 
furnace fund. 


The Rev. William Eller of Fremont, 
Nebr., was the speaker at the celebra- 
tion of the thirtieth anniversary of the 
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dedication of the present church at 
Bendena, September 5. More than 
$1,000 in improvements to the church 
property were dedicated at this service. 
The Rev. Arthur Freeburg, a student 
at Western Theological Seminary, was 
acting pastor at Bendena during the 
summer. 


Vacant Parishes 


Three more parishes were left with- 
out pastors recently. The Rev. J. Ernest 
Messer resigned the Greenleaf Charge 
August 1 to become pastor of the First 
Lutheran Church, South Sioux City, 
Nebraska. 


The Rev. Ernest F. Tonsing left Em- 
poria August 1 to accept appointment 
as a chaplain in the United States 
Army. He reported for duty at the 
Chaplains’ School at Cambridge, Mass., 
August 14, as a first lieutenant. 


The Rev. Klaas de Freese, submitted 
his resignation from the Peabody 
Charge August 23, the same to become 


\ 


pastor of St. Paul’s Church since 1938. 

Some people are unlucky. An emer- 
gency operation to one eye, caused the 
Rev. Robert Gaston to spend his vaca- 


tion in Wornall Hospital, Rochester, } 


Minn. We rejoice that the operation 
was successful and that he has been 
able to return to his parish at Eureka. 


In the near future, the first issue of 
the Kansas Synod Brotherhood Bul- 
letin will come off press. It is hoped to 
make it a regular publication in the 
Kansas Synod. Mr. Evan Tonsing of 
Atchison is the president of the Broth- 
erhood and publisher of the bulletin. 


Mission Study Leaders 


As a result of the Deputation Fel- 
lowship School held in Gettysburg, Pa., 
May 30 to June 4, congregational mis- 
sion study groups have been scheduled 
for Lancaster, Tulsa and Hays as the 
first three of such groups in the synod. 

Miss Lilith Schwab of St. Joseph was 
assigned by the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions to lead these first three groups. 
It is. expected that Mrs. Carlton W. 
Moore, whose husband was a medical 
missionary in Liberia until he entered 
the service of the United States Army, 
will be assigned to the synod for sev- 
eral additional groups during Novem- 
ber and December. 


New York Eastern Conference 


Mempers of the Eastern Conference 
gathered in mid-September for a Stew- 
ardship Rally with Mr. Arthur P. Black, 
well-known and equally well-loved ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Lutheran Lay- 
men’s Movement, as guest speaker. It 
was not only what Mr. Black said that 
counted, but the way he said it, with 
that enthusiasm and vigor so charac- 
teristic of the man himself. Putting 
great emphasis upon the stewardship of 
the whole life, and the love motive as 
the only proper one for Christians, Mr. 
Black conducted a most helpful rally to 
pastors and laymen. 


The rally was held in the Friendship — 


House of the historic First Church, 
Albany, soon to celebrate its 250th an- 
niversary. Their pastor, Dr. Chalmers 
E. Frontz, extended gracious and 
thoughtful hospitality. 

The Rev. Morris C. Skinner of 
Cobleskill, president of the conference, 
called the assembly to order and pre- 
sented the Rev. Dr. William G. Boom- 
hower of Oneonta, chairman of the 
Committee on Stewardship, who led the 
devotions and presented a thought-pro- 
voking outline for the rally. Other 
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members of the committee which was 
charged with the responsibility for ar- 
ranging the rally are, the Rev. Paul J. 
Strenge of Ghent, the Rev. Eugene B. 
Umberger of Richmondville, the Rev. 
Walter E. Bock of Germantown, Louis 
C. Smith of Albany, Parke C. Lehman 
of Johnstown, Henry G. Pfeil of Sche- 
nectady, and Herman Knaust of West 
Camp. 

Dr. Samuel Trexler, president of the 


United Synod of New York, and the © 


Rev. Dr. Paul C. White, secretary, ad- 
dressed the rally briefly and to the 
point on the synodical program. 
Sunday evening, September 19, the 
Rev. G. Oliver Sands was installed as 
pastor of St. John’s Church, Ancram. 


-The act of installation was performed 


by the Rey. Morris C. Skinner, pres- 
ident of conference, who also delivered 
the charge to the pastor. The charge 
to the congregation was given by the 
Rev. Nicholas Paris of Gallupville, one- 
time pastor of St. John’s. The pastoral 
prayer was offered by the Rev. Herman 
Vesper of Red Hook. The liturgist was 
the Rev. Luther S. Straley, secretary 
of the conference. 


The Lutheran 


' effective September 15. He has been 


‘ 
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Pastor Sands prepared for the min- 
istry at Susquehanna University and 
the theological seminary at Selinsgrove, 
Pa. He was ordained in 1929 and 
served congregations in Central Bridge 
and Sharon. He succeeds the Rev. W. 
Alfred Wietz, who last spring accepted 
a call to Second Church, Schenectady, 
upon the resignation of the Rev. Austin 
E. Stiles who entered the army as a 
chaplain. 


The New President 

Since assuming his duties as pres- 
ident of the conference last May, the 
Rev. Morris C. Skinner has been an 
exceptionally busy man. We say “ex- 
ceptionally busy” because he has al- 
ways been a busy man. You can tell 
that when you walk into his study. One 
of the youngest men to become pres- 
ident of the Eastern Conference, Pastor 
Skinner is a native of the Schoharie 
Valley, which is rich in the lore of the 
Palatines. He is a graduate of Witten- 
berg College and of Hartwick The- 
ological Seminary and was ordained by 
the United Synod of New York in 1930. 
He is now pastor of Zion Church, 
Cobleskill, whose 200th anniversary was 
celebrated last May. This church is 
known as the “Cradle of the Foreign 
Missionary Movement” because of its 
Lintner-Gunn connections. Always in- 
terested in the extra-parochial work of 
the church, Pastor Skinner has served 
as a delegate to the U. L. C. A. and is 
a member of the Board of Trustees of 
Hartwick College. A careful scholar, a 
faithful pastor, and a forceful preacher, 
he enters upon his new duties with 
vigor and efficiency. 


The Van Deusen Family 

The Rev. Robert J. Van Deusen is 
one of the richest pastors in the con- 
ference—he has three sons in the min- 
istry and a daughter who is a mission- 
ary. The sons are the Rev. Robert E. 
Van Deusen, St. Paul’s, Tampa, Fla., 
and (twins) the Rev. Clayton G. Van 
Deusen, Emanuel, Chatham, and the 
Rev. Dayton G. Van Deusen, Gilead, 
Center Brunswick, now on leave from 
his congregation to serve as a chaplain 
in the United States Army. Miss Leila 
Van Deusen, commissioned at Des 
Moines, Iowa, in 1940, is on leave from 
the mission field due to the war. 

Pastor Van Deusen prepared for the 
ministry at the institutions at Hartwick 
Seminary and was ordained in 1902. 
He served a number of congregations in 
the conference, among them West Camp 
and Oneonta. Until recently he was 
pastor of the Lutheran Church of 
Poestenkill, which celebrated its 110th 
anniversary August 8. Pastor Van 
Deusen resigned this pastorate and will 
serve as supply pastor at Center Bruns- 
wick until the chaplain returns. 
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Borough of Queens 
By ALFRED J. KRAHMER 


LocateD within the Borough of 
Queens, New York City, are two large 
city hospitals, the Queens General Hos- 
pital, and the Tri-boro Hospital, the 
latter being a hospital for tubercular 
patients. These two hospitals have a 
capacity of six hundred patients each, 
and on the average one third of these 
patients are Protestants. For their spir- 
itual care provision has been made. 

The responsibility of spiritual min- 
istration to these four hundred Prot- 
estants rests with the Lutheran Church, 


for the Protestant chaplain serving © 


these institutions is the Rev. Elmore 
Hoppe. Assisting him in the work are 
the Rev. Eugene Strebel and the Rev. 
Karl Eberhardt of the U. L. C. A., and 
the Rev. William Lindeman of the Mis- 
souri Synod. These four men also serve 
parishes in addition to their hospital 
work. 

These pastors are responsible to the 
City of New York and receive about 
one half of their remuneration from 
that source, the other half coming from 
the Lutheran Welfare Council. To act 
as a sort of advisory church council for 
the work, Pastors Joseph Flotten (U. L. 
C. A.), John Luckie (Norwegian), and 
Herman Zinter (SMo.) have been ap- 
pointed. 

There is a chaplain on duty at all 
times to answer critical calls and to 
visit pre-operative patients; but a gen- 
eral visitation of all new Protestant ad- 
missions is made regularly. An attempt 
is made to discover the church connec- 
tion of the patient and those with any 
kind of church relationship are re- 
ferred immediately to their own pas- 
tor. Pastor Hoppe told the writer that 
only about 25 per cent of the Protestant 
patients have a close church connec- 
tion and most of this number are col- 
ored. 

Unbaptized babies on the critical list 
are baptized by the chaplains with or 
without the request of the parents (this 
by order of the city authorities), the 
Holy Communion is administered sea- 
sonally to the patients of the tuber- 
cular hospital and to the patients of 
Queens General upon request. Non- 
Lutheran patients are instructed in the 


Lutheran doctrine of the Lord’s Sup-- 


per before it is administered. The Prot- 
estant work in these large city hospitals 
has been a real credit to the Lutheran 
Church. 


Congregations 

On the pastoral front, Dr. Paul Y. 
Livingston, dynamic pastor of St. 
Andrew’s Lutheran Church, Richmond 
Hill, has instituted a Saturday morning 


radio hour over WBYN (1430), Brook- 
lyn. It is a fifteen-minute broadcast at 
9.30 A. M. and is called “George Wash- 
ington’s Worship Hour.” It is an at- 
tempt to “interpret American Christian 
citizenship from the viewpoint of those 
who lived and talked with the ‘Father 
of our Country,’ which today is our 
precious heritage.” The broadcast fea- 
tures hymns by Pastor Leander M. 
Zimmerman, set to music by Benjamin 
F. Lotz. 


After a ministry of six years in Jer- 
sey City, Nx=J., the Rev. Harold Letts 
is now the newest Lutheran pastor in 
Queens. He began work as pastor of 
St. Peter’s Church, Jamaica South, Oc- 
tober 1, succeeding the Rev. Lorraine 
Failing, who resigned to become chap- 
lain in the Navy. The filling of this 
vacancy leaves only one U. L. C. A. 
church in Queens vacant, Incarnation 
Church, Jamaica, served until October 
1 by the Rev. Albert Schilke. In these 
days of manpower shortages, there is 
only one vacancy in thirty-three con- 
gregations of the U. L. C. A. in Queens. 

The Missouri Synod’s All-American 
Crusade for Christ is getting consider- 
able publicity in Queens through a 
series of newspaper advertisements 
urging the enrollment of Sunday school 
children. One such advertisement in 
the Long Island Press (Jamaica) was 
sponsored by thirteen Missouri congre- 
gations. 

Better relations with the Missouri 
Synod continues to be a major concern 
among our pastors. Recently an -all- 
Metropolitan conference was held in a 
Bronx church. Now the Queens Lu- 
theran Pastoral Association announces 
that its speaker at the October meeting 
will be the Rev. J. W. Leininger, pres- 
ident of the Atlantic District of the 
Synod of Missouri. 


The Lutheran Service Center 
the intersynodical Social Missions 
agency for Queens, announces an ex- 
tension of its work through the se- 
curing of Mrs. Magda Bergdorff as a 
part-time case worker. Mrs. Bergdorff 
will share her time with a similar 
agency in New Jersey, giving Queens 
four days a week. A successor to Dr. 
William Freas as executive secretary 
has not been secured. Meanwhile Dr. 
Freas serves the Center on part time 
as he takes up his new work as pastor 
of St. Mark’s Church, Jamaica. 
Campaigns by local churches to raise. 
funds by means of War Savings Bonds 
are in the news. Holy Trinity Church, 
Hollis, the Rev. Raymond Dietz pastor; 
Resurrection Church, St. Albans, the 
Rev. Joseph Flotten pastor; and Grace 
Church, Forest Hills, the Rev. Alfred J. 
Krahmer pastor, have announced such 
plans recently. 
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Midwest Synod's N.E. 
Conference 


The Northeast Conference of the 
Synod in the Midwest convened at Our 
Redeemer Church, Wayne, Nebr., Sep- 
tember. 28-30, with the Rev. S. K. 
Defrees as host pastor. 

The conference opened with the 
Lord’s Supper. MHeart-stirring mes- 
sages were delivered at the devotional 
services throughout the conference by 
Pastors K. Koenig of Wisner, L. Job- 
man of Creston, and H. O. Rhode of 
Bloomfield, conference chaplain. 

The conference from beginning to the 
end proved inspirational as papers 
were presented on the following sub- 
jects: “The Character of Paul,” by the 
Rev. J. Bahnsen of Leigh; “Rural Prob- 
lems,” by the Rev. L. Jobman of Cres- 
ton and Paul Moessner of Gretna. The 
Rev. H. O. Rhode prepared a paper on 
“What to Preach at Funerals.” Even 
the final report by the Rev. Paul 
Moessner, a book review, could not be 
slighted. He reviewed the book, Con- 
sultation With the Ego, by Ernst 
Zudernieden, emphasizing essentially 
the need of pastoral counseling with 
troubled souls. 

Doctrinal and theological discussions 
were interspersed with delicious and 
substantial meals served by the ladies 
of the church, as well as shuffleboard 
and ping-pong in the attractive base- 
ment of the church. 

The officers for the ensuing year are: 
the Rev. Paul Kuehner of Pender, pres- 
ident; the Rev. L. Jobman of Creston, 
secretary; and the Rev. J: Bahnsen of 
Lehigh, treasurer. 
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MAN AND WIFE 


WANTED: Sturdy couple, middle-aged pre- 
ferred, for gardening, cleaning, and general 
maintenance work at Wagner Memorial Lu- 
theran College. Comfortable quarters and meals 
provided. Write, stating age, experience, and 
salary expected. 

Wagner College, Staten Island, N. Y. 


CHRISTIAN GREETING CARDS 


for re-sale or personal use. Christmas cards, Also cards for 

eccasions, TRUE CHRISTIAN SENTIMENTS. Each exquisite che 

as some distinctive touch which gives tt INSTANT APPEAL, 
CK PRICES. Write TODAY for sompiate information! 

allot Td ST CARD COMPANY 

OX, 


Dept. 18 Philadelphia, Pa. 


lt You’re Going to the Movies 


CONSULT THESE ESTIMATES OF CURRENT FILMS 


Films marked M may appeal to Mature Audience. 
Films marked Y may appeal to Young People. 


Prepared by Independent Filmscores, a private reviewing service 


BEST CURRENT FILMS 


For Family: Bambi, Hit the Ice, The Human Comedy, In Which We Serve, 
My Friend Flicka, The Pride of the Yankees, Report from the Aleutians, Saludos 
Amigos, This Is the Army. 

For Mature Audience: Action in the North Atlantic, Casablanca, Claudia, — 
The Constant Nymph, Desert Victory, Five Graves to Cairo, Holy Matrimony, 
Mission to Moscow, The Moon Is Down, The More the Merrier, The Ox-Bow 
Incident, Random Harvest, Shadow of a Doubt, Tennessee Johnson, This Land 


Is Mine. 


Aerial Gunner 
(Par.) 
Richard Arlen 
Chester Morris 


Melodrama. Personal feud 
follows attorney and shoot- 
ing gallery operator through 
training, ends with sacrifice 
of latter to save bomber. 


Details of training of gunners inter- 
esting; story stupid, commonplace, 
its motivation fantastic. M, Y 


Behind the Rising 
Sun (RKO) 
Margo 
J. Carroll Naish 
Tom Neal 


Melodrama. Japanese stu- 
dent returns idealistic to 
imperialist-minded father; 
roles are reversed when 
China action changes son 
to brutal enthusiast, real- 
ization of national error 
drives father to suicide. 


An exciting film, directed with con- 
viction and some effort to under- 
stand Japanese dilemma; marred by 
sensationalism of episodes, fantastic 
premise of father-son problem, and 
hopelessness of ending. Harrowing. 


I Dood It (MGM) 
Jimmy Dorsey 
and band 
Eleanor Powell 
Red Skelton 


Lisbon Clipper 
Mystery 
(British film) 
Anna Lee 
John Loder 


Musical-farce about a 
pants-presser who “bor- 
rows” customers’ clothes to 
pursue actress in proper 
style. 


Melodrama. Gangsters, 
Scotland Yard men, a miss- 
ing murder witness pur- 
suing and pursued from 
New York to London, back 
again by clipper. 


Some spectacular dancing sequences ~ 
set in utterly nonsensical tale that — 
makes no pretense of being other-— 
wise. Considerable drinking. M, Y 


Made several years ago and now re- 
issued, this is a fair example of the 
_effective British “chase” film. M, Y 


Thank Your Lucky Musical. In course of stag- 


Stars (War.) 
Warner list of 
players 


ing a benefit, well-known 
performers appear out of 
character in various skits. 


Wintertime (Fox) 
Sonja Henie 
Jack Oakie 
Cesar Romero 


Musical. Skating sequences 
lost in stupid episodes built 
around them. 


Frame of story gives chance for 
much comic business centering about 
Eddie Cantor as two people. Long 
and a bit repetitious, this has 
sprightly tunes, “different” presenta- 
tions of familiar stars. A prolonged 
“nersonal appearance.” M, Y 


Despite delightful skating scenes, - 
inane story makes film a regrettable 
waste of time. M, 


PASTORS 
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Does your congregation know about 


MARION COLLEGE? 


It has an enviable record as a thoroughly 
Christian College. 
Girls who could not afford a four-year col- 
lege course, can receive further training 
after high school at MARION, an accredited 
Junior College. After graduation girls may 
transfer to the college of their choice. 
TELL THEM ABOUT MARION COLLEGE 
For information write 


Rev. Henry E. Horn, Box K, Marion, Va. 


CONGREGATIONS 


Akron, Ohio. Seventy-five years of 


.service were commemorated by the 


members of Trinity Church, Akron, 
Ohio, during the week of September 
12-19. The celebration began with the 
Holy Communion on the twelfth. An 
historical pageant was presented dur- 
ing the week, and two special services 
were held Sunday, the nineteenth, with 
the Rev. Dr. Ralph H. Long, executive 
secretary of the National Lutheran 
Council, as the guest speaker. 


The Lutheran 


petal. 


q 
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; The pastors of the congregation are 
Dr. Franklin C. Fry and the Rev. 
Thomas B. Kline. 


Greenville, S. C. Mr. H. C. Schatz, 
Sr., of Parr, S. C., key man for the 
U. L. C. A. Brotherhood from the 
‘South Carolina Brotherhood, addressed 
‘the Brotherhood of Trinity Church, 
(Greenville, S. C., Saturday night, Sep- 
tember 25, at the banquet held in the 
parish house to mark the first anniver- 
sary of this men’s organization. About 
two hundred members of Trinity 
Church were present. Mr. Schatz was 
introduced by Dr. E. Z. Pence, pastor 
of the congregation and former pastor 
of Trinity Church, Parr. 

Mr. Schatz took as his topic the six 
objectives of the U. L. C. A. Brother- 
hood. 


Springfield, Ohio. September 12 was 
a day of rejoicing for Grace Church, 
the Rev. Anton L. Anderson pastor. 
Two services were held to mark the re- 
dedication of the renovated church 
building. Dr. E. E. Flack of Hamma 
Divinity School, and Dr. George W. 
Miley, president of the Synod of Ohio, 
were the guest preachers. The Rev. 
John M. Warnes, president of the 
Southern Conference, brought greet- 
ings. 


Washington, Ill. October 3 was a day 
of rejoicing for the members of St. 
Mark’s Evangelical Lutheran Church 
of Washington, Illinois, Carl D. Kam- 
meyer pastor, as they gathered to par- 
ticipate in the world-wide communion 
service in their newly decorated 
church. 

Work has been under way for sev- 


f P ) ttsville Conference 


eral months. The entire church was 
re-roofed, the lighting system im- 
proved, and then completely redec- 
orated. St. Mark’s of Washington, IIL, 
is not only widely known for its lovely 
Gothie architecture but also for its 
beautiful altar with the fine carving 
inset of “The Emmaus Supper,” by 
Alois Lang. St. Mark’s has over eleven 
hundred baptized members and is one 
of the outstanding churches of the Ill- 
inois Synod. 


Christ Church, Carey, Ohio. On Sun- 
day, September 26, 1943, the Rev. Wade 
H. Koons was installed as pastor of this 
congregation. The Rev. Dr. George W. 
Miley, president of the Synod of Ohio, 
gave the charge to the congregation and 
read the Order for the Installation of 
a Pastor. Assisting in the liturgical 
service and delivering the charge to the 
pastor was the Rev. Dr. Elmer E. Flack, 
Dean of Hamma Divinity School, 
Springfield, Ohio. 

Pastor Koons was graduated from 
Wittenberg College in 1932 and Hamma 
Divinity School in 1935. Following his 
graduation from seminary he was as-’ 
sistant to the Rev. Dr. G. E. Swoyer at 
First Lutheran Church, Mansfield, 
Ohio, and from there was called to 
Christ Lutheran Church, Euclid, Ohio. 
For a period of nearly five years he 
was pastor of Ascension Lutheran 
Church, Snyder, N. Y., and during the 
past year was a member of the financial 
campaign staff of Wittenberg College. 

Christ Church, Carey, will celebrate 
its eighty-fifth anniversary on Decem- 
ber 1 of this year. Pastor Koons is the 
sixteenth pastor to be installed in this 
church. 


Church Burns Down on Fiftieth-anniversary Celebration 


Wut. being prepared for the fiftieth 
anniversary celebration of its building, 
the edifice of St. James Church of the 
Line Mountain Parish was completely 
destroyed by fire. One coat of paint had 
already been applied to the exterior, 
when workmen began to remove the 
,old paint from the main entrance. 
' Sparks from the blow torch used in the 
' process apparently lodged in a joint or 
crack in the door-sill, unnoticed by the 
painters. 

Within forty-five minutes the entire 
structure was leveled. Damage is esti- 
mated at $20,000, part of which is cov- 
ered by insurance. The pastor, the Rev. 
Fred S. Blank, and the council, in a 
meeting with the president of the Min- 


_isterium, have made tentative plans for 
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a new structure. The fire occurred Sep- 
tember 23. 

Problems of the post-war world were 
discussed at the September meeting of 
the Pottsville Conference Pastoral As- 
sociation. A paper on the subject was 
presented by Dr. E. W. Weber, pastor 
of Trinity Church, Pottsville. 

Pastors of the conference decided to 
inaugurate a circulating library for 
members. Each pastor is to contribute 
one book each month. Books will be 
exchanged through the book secretary, 
the Rev. William Nye of Shenandoah. 

The brotherhoods of St. John’s, St. 
Peter’s, and St. Jacob’s churches of 
Pine Grove assembled in a joint meet- 
ing to initiate the fall program for the 
men’s organizations of these three con- 
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reat day of God, 

all glorious, 
Great day of Peace, 

so blest...”’ 


—LOUISE R. WAITE 


That day of triumphant Peace 
to come will bea blessed day in- 
deed. Nevertheless, Peace must 
be fought for. Here at Moller, 
we have accepted this and have 
turned our entire plant and per- 
sonnel from organ building to 
constructing war matériel. 


So, if you are thinking of re- 
building an organ, we suggest 
you wait until Peacetime, when 
there will be available the en- 
gineering skill, the craftsman- 
ship, the proved materials that 
give Moller instruments their 
outstanding clarity and bril- 
liant tone. 
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THE ARTIST OF ORGANS THE ORGAN OF ARTISTS 


HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND 


SARARAS A 
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cNSCHIMERECOR 


vad CHIMES—ORGAN 
CHIMES and VIBRAHARP 
No Church too small—Chimes and Music 
can be heard long distances. INCREASES 
ATTENDANCE UP TO 40%, Pastors say. Use 
your own sound equipment or low cost ap- 
paratus still available that we can recom- 
mend. 

Write for List of SOUNDMASTER RECORDS 
Morrison Recording Lab. Dept.19 Aurora, Ill. 

Choiré 


BE Pulpit GOWN Ss 


Confirmation Robes, Paraments. 
Fine materials, beautiful work. 
Pleasingly low prices. State your 
needs. Catalog, samples on re- 
quest. DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
1127 8. 4th St., Greenville, Ill. 


Select MOORE Gowns and your 
choir will present an inspiringly 
beautiful appearance for years 
to come. Sty’ es for adult, inter- 
mediate and junior cholrs, in 
many beautiful materials ‘and 
colors. Write for FREE Choir 
Apparel i Book C20, Budget 
Pavment Plan 120, Pulpit Ap- 
pare! Style Book CP70. 


Due to present conditions we suggest ordering now for future delivery. 
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e After you have read this 
copy of The Lutheran” 
don't throw it away. Pass 
it on to someone who 
hasn't been able to get 
one. In this way you can 
share with others “ The 
Lutheran’s’’ important 


messages to Lutherans. 


Make your copy work 
overtime 


IN THE SERVICE OF 
THE CHURCH 


THE ENGLISH LUTHERAN CHURCH 


The downtown Lutheran Church of 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
1329 SOUTH ALVARADO 8ST. 
W. S. Dysinger, D.D., Pastor ! 
“We helieve the Bible and preach the Gospel” 


THE CHURCH OF FAITH IN THE LAND 
OF SUNSHINE 


SUNDAY SCHOOL 

WORSHIP : 00 
BIBLE READING SERVICE te a P. M. 
LUTHER LEAGUE 7: 


Choir and Pulpit Gowns 
Hangings-Ornaments, Etc. 
THE C. E. WARD CO., NEW LONDON, 
OHIO 


Confirmation Gowns 
Rental Rates on Request, 


THENRY {KECK 


‘SIMIROD: GLISS! 
ESTUDIOS ee a 


LED: CRAFTSMANSHIP ae 
IGINAL - DESIG 


Start Your 


about the Jews with Jesus of Nazareth. 


as Abraham, David, Moses, Isaiah, Daniel, 


gregations. Mr. Isaac Miller of Leb- 
anon, treasurer of the East Pennsyl- 
vania Conference Brotherhood, was the 
guest speaker. The work of the Broth- 
erhoods in their relation to the local 
church program, the synod and the 
United Lutheran Church in America 
was the theme of the meeting. 


Salem (Hetzel’s) Lutheran and Re- 
formed congregations, Pine Grove, ob- 
served Founders’ Day in connection 
with their sixtieth anniversary celebra- 
tion. The Rev. John E. Youse is pastor 
of the Lutheran congregation. Exten- 
sive renovations have been made to the 
church building. 


Interest in the district conferences 
ran high this year, with large numbers 
attending meetings in Pottsville and 
Mahanoy City. All four discussion 
groups attracted delegates and visitors, 
with high honors going to the worship 
group which was conducted by Dr. 
Weber. 


Dr. E. W. Weber celebrated the 
thirty-fifth anniversary of his ordina- 
tion to the ministry with three special 
services at Trinity Church, Pottsville, 
September 12. Charles D. Moser, senior 
at the Philadelphia Seminar and 
sixth son of the congregation to. enter 
the ministry during Dr. Weber’s 18-year 
pastorate, and Robert C. Bader, super- 
intendent of Trinity Sunday school, 
were the guest speakers at the 8.30 
Matin Service. Dr. E. E. Fischer, pres- 
ident of the Ministerium of Pennsyl- 
vania, preached the sermon at the 11.00 
o’clock service, while Dr. Robert H. 
Ischinger, pastor of St. John’s Church, 
Reading, occupied the pulpit at vespers. 
The Rev. Oscar Weber, assistant pas- 
tor, was liturgist at all services. 


A memorial service was held on Sep- 
tember 19 at St. Paul’s Church, Port 
Carbon, for Charles H. Wesner, U. S. 
Merchant Marine, who was the second 


Thinking— 


Then let it pass on through such names 


John the Baptiser, Paul. Then let the 


mighty names in music, philanthropy, medicine and philosophy which are Jewish, 


possess your mind. Don’t stop till you have identified yourself with the fears, 


repressions, mockery, incivilities and ostracism which the children of the little 


Jewish merchant down the street have to endure. Then go into your pulpit on 
Jewish Mission Sunday, October 24, and preach out your heart’s desire for Israel’s 
salvation and a square deal for the unsaved Jew. 


The U. L. C. October suggestion in the Pastor’s Plan Book.: 


SALEM HEBREW LUTHERAN MISSION 


1503 E. Baltimore Street 
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: Baltimore 31, Md. 


son of this congregation to lose his life 
in the war. Marine Wesner lost his life 
in the South Pacific September 2. A 
brother, Sgt. Samuel Wesner, U. S.: 
Army, was killed March 30, while « on 
maneuvers in Kansas. 


A Leadership Training School has 
been established at Trinity Church, 
Pottsville, with sixty-five workers en- | 
rolled. Dr. E. W. Weber is dean of the 
school, and the Rev. Oscar Weber of 
Pottsville, Ernest Bauer of Minersville, 
A. E. Polecrack of Port Carbon, and 
Harold Engle of New Ringgold, are the 
teachers. Courses offered are The 
Church Worker and His Bible, The 
Church Worker and His Work, The 
Teachings of Jesus, and A Study of the 
History of the Christian Church. 


Legacy Paid 


Pittsburgh, Pa. Under the will of 
Miss Anna E, Kiser and the termina- 
tion of a life estate, Trinity Church, 
North Side, Pittsburgh, has received 
$2,700 which in addition to a $2,000 
bequest received heretofore under the 
will of the same devoted member 
makes a total of $4,700. 

The pastor, the Rev. Louis A. Sittler, 
after five years as pastor, has sur- 
mounted..the difficulties usually in- 
cident to a: change in pulpits—espe- 
cially where in a period of seventy-five 
years the church has known only two 
previous pastors. His sermons com- 
mand respect and attention and, in ad- 
dition, he finds it possible to give a 
great deal of attention to work among 
the younger members, the church 
school, the church music and a Friday 
night forum for young married couples. — 
Mr. Sittler has also endeared himself 
to the whole congregation by his faith- 
ful attendance on the sick and afflicted. 
The increase of the church council from 
nine to twelve members is proving its 
worth. The church finances are in 
sound condition and throughout the 
new pastorate the church has kept up 
its enviable record of one hundred per 
cent payment of apportionment. 


Not a Chaplain 


Dear LUTHERAN: 

Wir reference to the photograph of 
L. C. and G. L. Barger on page 23 of 
Tue LutHeran of September 8, 1943, I 
wish to offer the following informa- 
tion. Locke C. Barger is a corporal in 
the 369th Infantry Medical Battalion of 
the U. S. Army, stationed at Camp 
Shelby, Miss. I am just as proud of 
him as I would be if he were a chap- 
lain, but I offer this information to keep 
the record straight and to avoid any 
misrepresentations. 

Gurnn L. Barcer, Ch.C., USNR. 


The Lutheran 


REFORMATION SERVICE 


Dr. Ralph .H. Long will be the 
speaker at a Reformation Service to be 
held at Trinity Church (Augustana), 
Bergenfield, on the evening of October 
31. Many Bergen County congregations 
will participate in the service. 


OBITUARY 
Mary Steinbeck Blancke 


wife of the Rev. W. H. Blancke, D.D., pastor 
emeritus of First Church, Newton, Iowa, passed 
away August 25, at her home following a two- 
year period of semi-invalidism and an acute ill- 
ness of three months. She had for many years 
been one of the prominent women of the 
church, exerting an influence not only in her 
local groups, but in state and national affairs, 
working with her husband, one of the forceful 
leaders in the United Lutheran Church. 

She was born October 5, 1856, the second 
youngest child in a family of ten children of 
Mr. and Mrs. J. F. Steinbeck of Ursa, Ill. Her 
parents, early pioneers of western Illinois, were 
most influential in the carving of its early his- 
tory during the days of President Lincoln, 


whom she remembered so well as a familiar 


friend in the countryside. 

Her family was greatly interested in the es- 
tablishment of Carthage College and through 
her and Dr. Blancke the interest has continued 
unbroken. It was during her student days that 
the romance between her and Dr. Blancke de- 
veloped which led to their marriage October 


4, fs 

As a bride she joined him in his first pastor- 
ate at Liberty, Ill., where she soon became es- 
tablished as a true partner of her husband and 
launched into the pioneering of establishing the 
women’s work of the church with special inter- 
est in mission activities. 

After eight years Dr. and Mrs. Blancke an- 
swered the call to St. Paul’s Mission congrega- 
tion at Davenport, Iowa, where she worked in 
all the church’s causes, with untiring zeal, and 
became a leader in the crusade to clean out the 
vices attendant upon an uncontrolled flow of 
liquor and its inevitable results. 

In 1913 the International Executive Sunday 
School Council chose Dr. and Mrs. Blancke to 
take charge of the teen-age youth work in 
Europe, but the outbreak of the first World War 
eanceled these plans and they remained in 
Davenport until accepting the call to First 
Church at Newton in 1919. Here again she took 
her place in the congregation and the com- 
munity. 

After the retirement from active service of 
Dr. Blancke in 1937, she lived quietly in her 
home at Newton, enjoying the many courtesies 
of hosts of friends from far and near. 

Surviving are her husband; two daughters, 
Mrs. M. E. Redeen, Newton, and Mrs. B. P. 
Holst, Boone, Iowa; two brothers, A. D. 
beck, Sterling, Colo., and J. F. Steinbeck, La 
Grande, Ore.; three grandchildren, Elaine, Phyllis 
and Bryon Holst; and many nieces and nephews. 

Services were conducted in First Lutheran 
Church, Newton, August 27, at 2.30 P. M., by 
the Rev. E. A. Piper, D.D., president of the 
Iowa Synod of the United Lutheran Synod in 
Iowa, in the absence of the pastor, the Rev. 
F. D. Boldt. The Rev. A. M. Simonsen, Des 
Moines, assisted. 

Mrs. Blancke’s kindly and cheerful disposi- 
tion was an inspiration and a joy to all who 
had the privilege of knowing her. Her loyalty 
to her Saviour, and to the causes which she 
believed to be right, despite any obstacles, truly 
demonstrate the truth of those words of St. 
Paul, ‘‘Therefore, my beloved brethren, be ae 
steadfast, unmoveable, always abounding in the 
work of the Lord, forasmuch as ye know that 
your labor is not in vain in the Lord.” 

F. D. Boldt. 


MARRIED 


Polcrack-Griffith. The Rev. A. E. Polcrack 
astor of St. Paul’s Church, Port Carbon, an 
iss Doris Griffith, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
L. J. Griffith, Pottsville, were united in mar- 
riage Wednesday evening, August 11, at Trinity 
Church, Pottsville, with the Rev. Oscar Weber, 
seminary classmate of the groom, Officiating. 


CONFERENCES 


The Alleghany Conference of the Central 
Pennsylvania Synod will meet October 26 in 
St. Paul’s Church, Altoona, Pa., the Rev. John 
L. pad pase eewhagdl 

The conference will open at 9.00 A. M. and 
consists of forenoon, afternoon and evening 
sessions. The Holy Communion will be admin- 
istered during the forenoon session. 

Mervyn J. Ross, Sec. 


resentatives of the West Pennsylvania 


Re 
Conference of the Central Pennsylvania Syaod 
will assemble at 9.00 A. M., November 9, in 


October 20, 1943 


St. Matthew’s Church, Hanover, Hee. 
Beidleman, D.D., pastor. 

The sermon will be preached by the _ pres- 
ident, the Rev. H. W. Sternat, who will be as- 
sisted by the other officers of conference and 
the pastor of the host church in the adminis- 
tration of the Holy Communion. 

The evening session will be in charge of the 
laymen of the conference. 

Snyder Alleman, Sec. 


JOINT BROTHERHOOD AND CONFER- 
ENCE MEETINGS 


The Brotherhood and the East Pennsylvania 
Conference of the Central Pennsylvania Synod 
will hold joint meetings October 26 and 27, 1943, 
in Temple Church, Philadelphia, Pa. The Broth- 
erhood sessions will begin Tuesday at 10.30 
A. M. and continue throughout Tuesday with 
an inspirational service at 7.30 P. M. Confer- 
ence sessions will begin at 10.30 A. M., Wednes- 
day and continue through the day. 

Cletus A. Senft, Sec. 


WOMEN’S MEETINGS 


The twenty-ninth annual convention_of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Georgia- 
Alabama Synod will be held in the Church of 
the Redeemer, Atlanta, Ga., John L. Yost, D.D., 
pastor, October 27-29, beginning at 8.00 o’clock 
Wednesday evening, October 27, with the Holy 
Communion Service. Mrs. J. M. Frick, Sec. 


The forty-eighth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Norristown 
Conference of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania 
will be held October 28 in Trinity Church, Nor- 
ristown, Pa., Paul L. Yount, D.D., pastor. 

Mrs. Roy L. Winters, Sec. 


The forty-eighth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Lancaster 
Conference of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania 
and Adjacent States will be held November 4, 
in St. John’s Church, Columbia, Pa., the Rev. 
Charles A. Mathias pastor. 

Sessions at 9.45 A. M. and 2.00 P. M. An 
executive meeting at 9.15 A. M. will precede 
the convention sessions. . # 

Speakers: Paul Andrew Kirsch, D.D.,_ Miss 
Christie Zimmerman and Miss Henriette Lund. 

Mrs. Elmer Curry, Sec. 


Pa., 


The twenty-third annual convention of the 
Women’s MisHonary Society of the Southern 


THY UTHERAN and the Budget 


“We made a careful survey of our income and economized in every 
place where it was wise to do so in our budget. We realized that this 
effort would represent quite a substantial sum in our budget, but the 
board felt that, by placing “The Lutheran” in the homes, we would 
accomplish contact between the Home, the Church School and the 
Church—a contact which is not always sufficiently adequate. Certainly 
we feel that it will acquaint them with the work of the Lutheran 
Church at large which is to be desired in any church. If “The 
Lutheran” is read faithfully, it cannot help but be an important factor 
in our religious education program.” 


THIS IMPORTANT ACTION BY ZION LUTHERAN CHURCH 
SCHOOL, CANTON, OHIO, Rev. Tom. Homrighausen, Pastor, has put 
all active members of the Church School in touch with the work of the 
whole church as “The Lutheran” goes into 250 homes. 


Pastors, church councils, Sunday school boards, give “The Lu- 
theran” a place in your annual budget. The investment will pay large 
dividends. The best support is given by those members who are con- 
stantly trying to learn more of the church’s needs as this information 

is brought them by “The Lutheran.” 


Budget Making Time Is Here NOW! 


Conference of the Synod of Ohio will be held* 

in Trinity Church, Lewisburg, Ohio, the Rev. 

Herman C. Getter pastor, October 25 and 26. 
Mrs. Richard W. Maguire, Sec. 


The fifteenth annual convention of the Wo- 
men’s Missionary Society of the Long Island 
Conference of the United Synod of New York 
will be held Friday, November 5, at St. Luke’s 
Church, Woodhaven, N. Y., the Rev. E. R. Jax- 
heimer pastor. Mrs. Paul E. Schmidt, Sec. 


The fifteenth annual convention of the Wo- 
men’s Missionary Society of the Central Con- 
ference of the United Synod of New York will 
be held Tuesday, October 26, in St. John’s 
Church, Syracuse 8, N. Y., the Rev. Gustave K. 
Huf pastor. The speakers will be Dr. L. Grady 
Cooper, returned missionary from China, and 
Miss Frieda M. Hoh, missionary from Puerto 
Rico. Mrs. C. J. Wilcox, Sec. 


The Women’s Missionary Society of the 
Illinois Synod will hold its fourteenth biennial 
convention, November 3-5, in Trinity Church, 
Rockford, Ill., Dr. O. Garfield Beckstrand pas- 
tor. The opening session will be held Wednes- 
day afternoon, November 3, at four o’clock. 

Marie W. Hallen, Sec. 


The fifteenth annual convention of the Wo- 
men’s Missionary Society of the New York Con- 
ference of the United Lutheran Synod of New 
York will be held Friday, October 29, at the 
Church of the Holy Trinity 65th St. and Central 
Park West, the Rev. Dr. Paul E. Scherer pastor. 
Morning session, 10.15; afternoon session, 1.15. 
There will be no evening session. 

Mrs. Roland Morrell, Sec. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Cooper, L. Grady, from 820 Wildwood Ave., Eau 
Claire, Columbia, S. C., to 55 Elizabeth St., 
Hartford Seminary, Hartford, Conn. 

Forell, George W., from 109 S. Princeton Ave., 
enone, N. J., to 600 W. 122d St., New York 

Keyser, Paul E., from 329 South St., Ridgway, 
Pa., to 1801 E. 33d St., Baltimore 18, Md. 

Savacool, J. S., from 319 N. Washington St., 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., to 5 Mill Road, Melrose 
Park, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Schick, C. E., from 15 S. Church St., Spring 
ae Pa., to 222 W. Hortter St., Philadelphia 

; Pa. 
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“ DESERVED RECOGNITION of Those Who Serve 


The devotion and sacrifice of your members in the 
service is deserving of the finest tribute you can pay. 
Among other things, they are fighting for the freedom of 
worship . . . and it is only fitting that the church should 
honor them. Something is called for that is more sub- 
stantial than names on a flimsy card record roll and more 
specific than stars on a service banner. 


To help you accord the recognition these men and 
women so richly merit, we offer these Walnut Church 
Roll of Honor Boards—beautiful and durable enough to 
be a worthy tribute for ''the duration" and longer—re- 
strained and dignified enough to blend with any church 
surroundings. 


Sie ye at Attractive Walnut | 


Scroll of. Honor 


ROLL OF HONOR Boards 


Tastefully designed and skillfully executed, these 
beautiful walnut boards are well constructed of heavy 
five-ply panel board (% in. stock for both styles) with 
walnut veneer faces and decorative details (stars, 
crosses and letters) of plastic wood in durable, gold 
finish. Each is topped by a gold-bronze tone eagle, 
averaging 1% in. in relief. 


ee a Pa ee 


Two styles and five sizes to choose from, as pic- 
tured and described here. Order yours now—the sup- 
ply is limited! 


ae 


AE No. P-711 


STYLE P-43 


An exclusive and digni- 
fied design, with medium 
beveled side and bottom 
edges. It has flag openings 
and crosses at its top cor- 
ners, and is of % inch stock. 
Available in four sizes. 


STYLE P-711 


Beautiful and impressive, 
with solid walnut scroll 
sides, full beveled top and 
bottom in gold-bronze tone. 
It comes in one size only 
designed to carry the serv- 
ice roll of a large congre- 
gation, and is made of * in. 
stock. 


Prices 


Number Size Price /, Names* 
P-711 42 in. x 30 in. $40.00/ 184 
P-43A 22 in. x 25 in. 16.50 
P-43B 22 in. x 31 in. 19.50 
P-43C 22 in. x 87 in. 22.50 
P-43D 22 in. x 43 in. 26.00 


Delivery Extra. 


HONOR 


* NAME PLATES are extra and are supplied un- 
attached. Gilt lettered,' lacquered surface, walnut- 
tone cards, with gold-leaf beveled edges (size %4 x 
3% inches). Price, complete with name (not to ex- 
ceed 23 letters) when ordered with the board, 20 
cents each; when ordered later, 12 or more, 25 cents 
each; less than 12, 30 cents each (minimum charge. 
$1.50). Full instructions for attaching the name 
plates accompany each order. 5 


NOTE: Name capacity indicated is based on quar- 
ter inch vertical spacing between name plates. A 
25 to 30 per cent increase in capacity is possible by 


placing the plates edge to edge... or they may be 
spaced farther apart as occasion requires. 


Gold-tone stars are also available at $1.00 a dozen. 


P-43 
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